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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


\UROPE has been greatly surprised this week, and 
also relieved. The Ambassadors, though besieged in 
Pekin, are all alive with the-exception of the German, 
who was murdered under the eyes of his secretary, Herr 
Cordes, by an Imperial officer. The attack on the Legations, 
though continuous, was always slack, the Empress-Regent 
wishing to preserve the Ministers as hostages. The defence 
was most ably and gallantly managed, and on Jaly 16th, 
when some sixty of the defenders had fallen, an armistice 
was proclaimed. These facts rest on the authority of 
letters from Sir Claude Macdonald, whose despatch is 
curiously hurried and brief, from the German and Belgian 
Legations, from the Japanese Secretary of Legation, and 
from Dr. Morrison, the able Times correspondent, whose 
obituary bas appeared in that paper. All the published 
messages, even Dr. Morrison’s, leave on us an impression 
of having been edited, or written under some promise 
of secrecy as to certain facts; but besieged persons rarely 
transmit the connected narrative for which outsiders long. 
There is no evidence whatever that attack may not be re- 
newed, or that the besieged trust any promises made them, 
and no explanation of the long failure to send messages 
through. The general feeling in the Embassies was that 
they could hold out till August Ist, but that they must be 
relieved from outside. Their danger, however, was failure of 
ammunition, which, if the armistice lasted, wy have been 
postponed. 


It. appears to be certain that a double movement on Pekin 
has actually commenced. A Japanese corps d’arme supposed 
to be fifteen thousand strong, but probably larger, is ad- 
vancing from Shan-hei-kwan on the coast by a route its 
leaders know; while a force probably of twelve thousand 
men, chiefly composed of Indians and Americans, left 
Tientsin on August Ist for Pekin. It is supposed that it 
will reach the capital about the 10th inst. The attempt, 
which is due to American insistence and General Gaselee’s 
Indian conviction that audacity is all in war, is most chivalric, 
but there are reasons for grave anxiety. The transport: 
is imperfect, the Peiho has been blocked by sinking 
barges laden with stone, and. the force, unless strongly sup- 
ported from the rear, must at last leave communications to 
take care of themselves. It is certain, moreover, that it does 
not know with any accuracy by what numbers, or in what 
place, or in what way it will be resisted. It is reported that 
the bulk of the troops besieging the Embassies have left to 








troops is on the flank of General Gaselee’s force; but all this 
information is vague. No one knows, for example, if the 
three “armies” reported as moving to Pekin from the 
interior will arrive in time to assist the Empress. All that 
is certain is that the Peiho is blocked, that masses of armed 
men bar the road to Pekin, and that the Chinese generals 
command any. amount of labour and transport. It seems 
clear that the reluctance of the Russians, Germans, and 
French to sanction the advance arises from their idea— 
probably trae—that the state of preparedness does not satisfy 
scientific requirements. 


The preparations for the flight of the Chinese Court from 
Pekin to Segan, of which we spoke at length last week, are 
siid to be advancing. The Chinese have even repaired the 
railroad from Pekin to Paotingfa, which extends for the first 
part of the journey, and are pushing waggons laden with 
treasures from the Palace along the rails. The Viceroys 
speak publicly of the transfer, to which there appears to be 
no objection of local sentiment. We would beg our readers to 
watch all telegrams on the subject, for it is the key of the 
situation. Pekin will not be abandoned if it can be held, 
but if it is abandoned the war will be waged @ owtrance, and 
the Court, posted at so great a distance from the coast, in a 
nearly inaccessible city, will be beyond the reach of any 
ordinary Kutopean pressure. The Powers, too, are not un- 
likely to differ greatly over the guardianship of Pekin, which 
carries with it rule over the invaluable province of Pechili. 


The latest Russian accounts report that the Chinese con- 
sider themselves at war with Russia, and include masses of 
details as to fighting all along the Amur, at various places 
in Manchuria, and at Kalgan in Mongolia, at Mukden, and 
at Newchang. Nowhere have the Russians achieved decided 
success, nowhere have they saved the railway, while every- 
where there is proof that the people are against them. The 
total drift of the evidence, which, of course, comes from 
Russian sources only, is that the strength of Russia in 
Eastern Siberia and Manchuria has been absurdly overrated ; 
that St. Petersburg, probably for reasons of economy, has 
trusted to the terror of the Russian name rather than to 
force; and that the Czar will be compelled to employ a large 
army in the reconquest of the road to the Pacific. His 
Majesty probably perceived this early, and. hence his anger 
with Count Monravieff and his relactance to break formally 
with the Chinese Court. There are whispers, too, of insur- 
rections among the Kalmucks and other Tartar tribes, and 
altogether the situation of Russia in China is, except as 
regards trade, more dangerous than that of Great Britain. 
She can, of course, in time move up adequate force, but the 
marching must be on foot and the expense will be very 
great. 


The week has been marked by a great crime. The Anar- 
chists have murdered the King of Italy, a Monarch against 
whom there is no allegation, even among Republicans. Late in 
the evening of Sunday last King Humbert was attending some 
féte of an athletic society at Monza, when as he entered his 
carriage to return a man fired three shots from a revolver at 
him, one of which pierced his heart. He said, “It is 
nothing,” and either died instantly, or while being driven to 
the Palace for medical attendance. The assassin is a silk 
weaver named Gaetano Bresci, and he avows himself an 
Anarchist. He has lived in America, and it is believed that 
he executed the “sentence ” of a secret Italian club in New 
Jersey. Other accounts, however, locate the club in Paris. 
He refuses to denounce his confederates, but it seems 
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certain that he had one accomplice on the spot, and that 
some hint of the intended crime had reached the police, who 
took precautions which the King resented. The crime has 
horrified Italy, and the Prince of Naples, whois already King 
as Victor Emanuel III., has received unequivocal evidences of 
loyalty. <A report is circulated, no one knows whence, that 
four other Monarchs have been “sentenced,” first among 
them being the German Emperor, whom the warning will, 
we hope, render safer. 


As we have pointed out elsewhere, the crime will probably 
have few political consequences, but this insecurity of the 
Kings, Presidents, and prominent statesmen is a most serious 
political evil. It makes them all distrust liberal ideas, and 
feel as if they were officers resisting a siege. It increases 
also a certain tendency to savage “repression,” even cool men 
like Lord Salisbury saying publicly that such crimes are 
treated too leniently. We agree so far that we demand for 
them, even when only attempted, the inexorable penalty of 
death; but how are we to go further? If we execute the 
suspected, we give up justice; if we torture the guilty, 
we depart from Christianity ; if we let the mob work its will, 
which would be the effective deterrent, we step back in civili- 
sation. We entirely agree that killing a King or a necessary 
statesman is more than murder, is an effort, in fact, to kill a 
community ; but what can we do within the moral law that is 
not done? We greatly fear the only preventive, though 
they hate it so cordially, is greater precaution on the part of 
the Kings. 


The aged Queen has received another severe blow in the 
death of her second son, Prince Alfred, reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, at the age of fifty-four. A sailor by 
profession, and, it is said, a competent Admiral, the Prince 
was much absent from England, and in 1893 he succeeded, 
by the death of his uncle, to the little but well-known 
principality of Coburg. Great annoyance was expressed in 
Germany at his accession because he was an Englishman, 
but he appears to have lived it down, and to have been at 
least as popular as any other German Prince. He had been 
for some time in bad health, when in last month the 
physicians discovered symptoms of cancer in the tongue and 
larynx, and advised him to remain in the Castle of Rosenan. 
He died there of paralysis of the heart, still in ignorance of 
his real complaint, on July 30th. The Duke of Connaught 
and his son having renounced the succession, the late Duke 
is succeeded by the Duke of Albany, son of the English 
Prince Leopold, a lad of fifteen, the Regency being entrusted 
for six years to the late Duke’s son-in-law, Prince Hohen- 
lohe-Langenberg. The Duke of Albany will be entirely a 
German, and is already a Lieutenant in the Prussian 
Service. 


The German Emperor has made a grave mistake. Address- 
ing the troops which left Bremerhaven on Friday week for 
China, his Majesty ordered them to give no quarter and take 
no prisoners, but use their weapons so that, like the Huns 
under Attila, they might be remembered in history, and 
that for a thousand years no Chinaman should dare to look 
a German in the face. The imprudence of the words struck 
his Ministers, who made efforts to suppress them, but there 
seems no doubt that they were uttered. They have elicited 
strong remonstrances even in Germany, on the ground that 
such teaching is un-Christian and uncivilised. It is both, 
and it is also unwise. The modern rale against refusing 
quarter has two justifications in policy, one that men 
refused quarter wear down the fighting strength of those 
who refuse it, and the other that soldiers so encouraged to 
display ferocity grow impatient of discipline and ultimately 
disobedient. The object of war is submission, not slaughter, 
and the “Scourge of God,” as Attila called himself, was 
defeated in his greatest battle, and left behind him nothing 
but the name of the greatest foe that had ever threatencd 
civilisation. It is not for Europe to remove Mongol cruelty 
by becoming as merciless as the Mongol. 


Good news from South Africa has come even quicker than 
we hoped, and we are often accused of being too optimistic. 
On Saturday last Lord Roberts was able to report that 5,000 


in the north-east corner of the Orange Colony (ie, betmen 
Bethlehem and Basutoland), and that their leader, General 
Prinsloo, had agreed to an unconditional surrender of jj the 
men in his command. Unfortunately, however, the whole foree 
did not come in at once, but only a portion,—Commandant 
Olivier and five guns and about 1,000 men managing to break 
through the cordon. Since then, however, the Boers hays 
been surrendering in large parties, and by Thursday the 
figures were as follows :—Surrendered on July 30th, 986 men, 
1,432 horses, 955 rifles, and one Krupp 9-pounder; pe 
July 3lst, 1,200 men. A further number, the total of which 
is not reported, surrendered to General Bruce Hamilton 
giving up 1,200 rifles, 650 ponies, and one Armstrong gua, 
and on Friday afternoon comes the news of the surrender 
of yet another 700. Thus about 4,000 men have already 
surrendered with 2,000 or more horses and two Pieces 
of cannon. That is a capital haul, and we have no 
doubt that before long we shall hear of Olivier’s Cap. 
ture, though he will probably have hidden his five big 
guns. It must be remembered that the Boers who haya 
surrendered are not broken, exhausted, and half-starveg 
troopers, but fighting men in the pink of condition, 
and with horses in an equally good state. They were not 
hunted to death but fairly cornered by superior generalship, 
In all probability we shall be able next week to chronicle the 
surrender of De Wet. After that the war will be confined 
to the Lydenburg district. It is true that this tract of 
mountains is extremely unhealthy, but in spite of that the 
Boers will be driven from it. Nevertheless, we must not shout 
before we are out of the wood, but must set our teeth, and 
also accept “minor disasters ” without hysterics, 


The way in which sensational crimes always produce imi- 
tators was illustrated this week by the attack made on the 
Shah, who is now visiting the Paris Exhibition. As he was 
driving in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne in an open 
carriage at 9 o’clock on Thursday morning, a man in artisan 
dress pushed through the police, jumped on the step of 
the carriage, and pointed a revolver at the Shah’s breast. 
Fortunately, the man hesitated to fire, the Shah and the 
Grand Vizier had time to seize him, the latter knocking the 
revolver out of his grasp. The would-be assassin was then 
knocked down by a detective and secured. The Shah 
pluckily continued his expedition to visit the Sévres factoty. 
The criminal appears to be a Southern Frenchman of about 
twenty-five, but will make no statement as to himself. His 
revolver had six barrels, all loaded. In all probability he is 
merely a crypto-lunatic. We donot imagine that the regular 
Anarchists would conspire to kill the ruler of Persia, It is 
curious, however, that the Shab received a warning letter 
professing to be written from Naples, though posted in 
Paris. Itis said that the Shah has abandoned his visit to 
England, which is unnecessary, as we believe he would be 
safer here than in any other country. Sir E. Bradford and the 
London police have a better knowledge of, and a firmer hold 
on, the Anarchists than the police of any other nation. 


In the House of Lords on Friday, July 27th, Lord Wemyss 
again mentioned the opinion of the British Military Attaché 
unnamed who had declared that it was all-important that the 
country “should be strong and unassailable in the month of 
November next,” and asked the Prime Minister whether he 
was satisfied with the state of the national defences. Lord 
Salisbury refused to take the question seriously, and charac- 
teristically declared that the shooting stars were the only 
peculiarity which as far as he knew was to be apprehended 
in November. As far as he could tell, our defences were in a 
satisfactory state, but he protested against an increase in our 
means of defence being taken as a proof that they had been 
inadequate, as development was, of course, necessary. He 
did not believe in the possibility of invasion. He refused to 
declare that we had the best pattern of rifle or gun, as that 
was not his business but that of the experts. He had taken 
his part “by recommending an adequate and thoroughly 
trustworthy head of the War Office for the defence of the 
country.” 


Lord Rosebery followed in a very pessimistic, nay, alarmist, 
speech, in which he declared a@ propos of Lord Salisbury’s 





Boers had been hemmed in by Generals Hunter and Rundle 





remarks as to failure of past schemes of invasion: “ Unhappy 
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js the nation that relies for its security on its past history.” 
Where, he went on, are the experts? Why did not the 
Commander-in-Chiet give an assurance as to our safety? “A 
few reassuring words founded on expert knowledge with 
regard to our preparedness for the eventualities which may 
occur this year or the next would be aprofound consolation.” 
This strange appeal for oratorical soothing-syrup ad- 
ministered by an expert called forth from Lord Lansdowne 
the best speech he has made during the war. We were not, 
he declared, in the denuded condition supposed by Lord 
Wemyss and Lord Rosebery. We had at this moment 
fifty thousand more men under arms than we had barrack 
accommodation for. To ask the Commander-in-Chief to 
cowe down to the House and defend Government measures 
would be to make him a partisan. Lord Kimberley, who 
wound up the debate, very strongly opposed the notion of 
having the experts giving their views in the House. His 
whole speech was moderate and sensible, and in strong con- 
trast to Lord Rosebery’s excitable harangue. 


Taking the debate as a whole, we greatly regret that Lord 
Wemyss and Lord Rosebery should have placed the dis- 
cussion on the lines they did. We strongly object to the 
system of calling men alarmists, panicmongers, or old women 
because they take a serious view of the state of the national 
defences, and insist on calling attention to them, and we hold 
that it is the duty of Members of Parliament in both Houses 
to deal with all such matters in the most serious spirit. But 
unfortunately Lord Wemyss and Lord Rosebery both failed to 
come to close quarters with theirsabject. They only raised a 
vague and general suspicion as to our want of preparation, 
and made no suggestions which could be called in the least 
helpful. The one definite proposal—namely, that the experts 
should come into the House of Lords and give their views— 
was, as we have tried to show elsewhere, a very mischievous 
one. 


In the Commons on Monday the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made a statement as to the raising of the money 
required for the supplementary estimates. The previous 
borrowings by Treasury bills and the war loan had amounted 
to £37,550,000. But the deficit had only been £36,423,000, 
80 he had £1,127,000 over in respect of this transaction. But 
the supplementary estimates required for South Africa 
£8,500,000, for China £3,000,000, for Ashanti £200,000, 
and for extra naval expenditure £1,250.000,—in all 
£13,000,000. He had to meet this the £1,180,000 just named, 
and an unexhausted right in the borrowing already sanctioned 
of £5,000,000. Therefore, strictly speaking, he only required 
about £7,000,000 more. Heshould, however, ask for power to 
borrow another £13,000,000, and also ask to have a free 
hand in regard to the placing of the loan. The loan would 
be earmarked as a temporary loan, so that the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the matter of redemption 
should be automatically pointed oat to him. The proposal 
seems to us a perfectly sound one. It is far better than 
rushing into new taxation ina hurry. Next year the whole 
financial situation can be reviewed, and the incidence of the 
war expenditure finally decided. 





On Wednesday Sir William Harcourt reappeared in the 
House of Commons, and, we are glad to say, “like a giant 
refreshed.” We do notagree with his speech, and even think 
much of it wrong-headed and unfair, bat there is no dis- 
puting its vigour and width of view. It was also conceived in 
the true tradition of Parliamentary opposition, a tradition 
of which we have seen far too little of late, but which, never- 
theless, is the antiseptic of our Parliamentary system. One 
may not agree with Sir William Harcourt, but no one who 
cares for the efficiency of the House of Commons could 
possibly regret seeing him lead @ vigorous and united Opposi- 
tion. Let us hope that we may soon see him doing so. On 
Wednesday Sir William Harcourt’s chief object was to 
criticise the financial proposals of the Government, and also 
the general conduct of the war. He ended what was in truth 
arattling party speech by some excellent general propositions 
directed against exaggerated Imperia'iism and in favour of 
peace. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, answered 
the party portion of Sir William Harcourt’s speech very effec- 
tively. He pointed out that Sir William entirely begged the 





question of the origin of the war, and assumed that we began 
it. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ended by refusing to commit 
himself to any statement as to the amount of burden to be 
placed on the gold mines. That was wise. The gold mines 
must pay their fair share, but the new State to be founded 
in the Transvaal must not be overburdened. To discover 
the equitable amount is a task which must take time and 
consideration. 





In the Commons on Thursday Mr. Brodrick made « 
statement as to our policy and position in China which is, 
on the whole, very satisfactory, and shows that the Govern. 
ment have no notion of being hounded by the Jingoes into 
any wild and foolish action in the Far East. The Govern- 
ment set its face resolutely against partition, and had 
no reason whatever, judging from the negotiations which 
have taken place between ourselves and foreign Powers, to 
believe that there was any variance of opinion in this 
respect. It was probable that recent events had acted as a 
salutary lesson on those who, whether private individuals 
or Governments, had cherished an opposite view. ‘‘ What- 
ever government is to be the prevailing government in 
China after this, whether the central seat of government 
remains where it is, whether the dynasty remains what it is, 
whether the government which has beenin name at Pekin 
remains so in fact, or whether it be more widely diffused 
amongst those Viceroys who have now in many respects 
so independent a position, that government must be, 
in the first place, by Chinese for the Chinese. We are 
not prepared ourselves to undertake, nor are we preparea 
to assist other Powers in undertaking, to Indianise China.” 
That is all excellent if it is carried out, as we hope it may 
be, in a reasonable spirit. Our only fear is lest the principles 
here laid down may be worked in a Jingo spirit, and we may 
drift into the intolerable position of defending “ the 
integrity and independence” of the Chinese Empire against 
all comers after the manner of our old policy in Turkey. 
Rather than that we would take our sphere, and exercise over 
it a modified protectorate by means of patrolling the water- 
ways. However, if we are reasonable in regard to Russia’s 
longings for her damnosa hereditas in North China, and 
do not indulge in panics of jealousy and alarm, we do not 
think it need come to this. 


The South African Hospitals Inquiry continues its course, 
the balance of evidence being, on the whole, on the side of 
the efficiency of the hospitals. The examination of the 
patients at Netley produced some excellent replies. One 
man had fought in the Indian Mutiny, China, and Abyssinia, 
and left New Zealand as a Volunteer, paying his own 
expenses. His evidence was short and vigorous. “ Wounded 
in the spine at Paardeberg. Never was more surprised in 
his life than when he went down to the field hospital and 
found the comfort provided for the sick and wounded. Only 
one in a hundred made any complaint, and those ought 
to take their mothers with them wherever they went.” 
Mr. Kipling, who gave evidence on Wednesday, admitted 
the serious sufferings, but thought that on the whole the cause 
lay in circumstances beyond the control of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. He declared that there was everywhere “a 
quiet complaint about the exceeding slowness of getting any- 
thing from the stores,” and the nurses were very glad to accept 
pyjamas and pillow-slips privately from Mr. Kipling. He 
also said that “there was no enthusiasm about nursing 
enterics,—they were long and troublesome, and not as inter- 
esting as the wounded.” All this is perfectly natural, but in 
no way implies a failure of duty. The nurses were terribly 
overworked, and we can well understand that they undertook 
the nursing of enteric patients without enthusiasm ; and in 
the matter of supplies, there must always be delay when they 
can only be got through the medium of an office. The moral 
is, break red-tape bonds without compunction, as Mr. 
Kipling did, when you find they are killing men. Florence 
Nightingale ordered the sentry to break in the door of a drug 
and store cupboard with the butt-end of his musket, and no 
one ever dared to court-martial that sentry. Officials who 
break rales wisely and fearlessly will not experience any 
waut of protection. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 974, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER AND THE 


POSITION OF THE EXPERT IN OUR 
ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 


DDRESSING the House of Lords on Friday week, 
Lord Salisbury used words which imply that his 
duties and responsibilities in regard to national defence 
stop at the selection of the best man possible for the 
office of Secretary of State for War. After repudiating, 
and rightly enough, the suggestion that he could do the 
work of experts and go into minute details, he went on as 
follows :—“TI should rather refer, and I hold it to be my 
duty to refer, in the first instance to the great precaution 
which I have had a share in taking for protecting this 
country, and that is by recommending an adequate and 
thoroughly trustworthy head of the War Office.” If 
Lord Salisbury really meant what these words imply, 
then we must say, with al] due deference to his great 
intellectual powers and equally great experience, that 
he has not grasped the true position and does not 
understand the duties of the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister’s duties do not end in finding out the 
ideal War Minister and keeping him at his post. Of 
course the duty of choosing the appropriate man for the 
post is of vast importance, but when that is done the 
Prime Minister’s duties in regard to the great Depart- 
ments of State have only just begun. It is the Premier’s 
function not only to harness the horse best suited to the 
work to the particular cart, but to see that the horse 
does his work well. It cannot be too often asserted 
that the special and peculiar work of the Prime 
Minister, the work which is his raison détre in the 
Constitution, is to act as foreman of the gang of 
workmen who compose the Cabinet. His business is 
to. keep his gang together, to see that each one is 
doing the work he is best fitted to do, to prevent 
them from getting in each other’s way, to consult with 
and advise the individual worker if a sudden strain or 
difficulty arises, and to pass up and down the line, as it were, 
giving help and support and that outside criticism and 
stimulus which can only be given by a man who is not 
working at the special job himself, but is overlooking and 
superintending the work as a whole. The worker ina 
gang which has an efficient foreman feels that he has a 
partner in every part of his work, and that partner is the 
foreman. So it should be ina Cabinet. Every head of a 
Department should feel that the Prime Minister is in the 
final resort and in the great acts of his office a co-worker. 
The Prime Minister must not, of course, be always 
worrying his colleagues or snatching the spade or pick 
or bar out of this or that man’s hands, but he must feel 
that he shares the responsibility in every Department. 


It cannot be said that this view of the office of Prime 
Minister is absurd and unpractical, because we have had 
Prime Ministers who were in the closest sense foremen of 
their Cabinets. Sir Robert Peel saw every important 
member of his Cabinet every day, and discussed with him 
whatever of special significance was moving in the office. 
Thus he kept in his hands all the threads of the Adminis- 
tration and was responsible for the whole of the work of 
government. No doubt Lord Rosebery has assured us 
that this ideal state of things can never occur again 
because of the vast complexity of modern affairs, but 
we do not think he was well advised when he committed 
himself to this view. If we remember rightly, he 
once complained in public that a Prime Minister 
in the House of Lords who had no Department 
had nothing to do. If that was so, it was only so 
because the Prime Minister was neglecting his special 
and proper function of superintendence and over- 
looking. The work of overlooking is not too great for 
human powers if the Prime Minister acquires the art of 
selecting essentials, and does not share the work and respon- 
sibility or give advice to his colleagues except in cases of 
real importance. But, of course, in order to be a Prime 
Minister of this kind, and, as we hold, of the true kind— 
of the only kind compatible with administrative vigour 
and efficiency—the Prime Minister must hold a purely 
nominal office, and not control a burdensome Depart- 
ment like that of the Fore'gn Office. No man can be both 


pane 
Foreign Secretary and a Premier of the Peel type, Ag, 
proof that it is not physically impossible for one man to 
inform himself in regard to the big and essential 
questions, and give a decision in regard to them, we 
may quote not merely the example of the Indiay 
Viceroy, but of Monarchs like the German and Austrian 
Emperors. If they can make their influence felt jn 
all the great Departments of State, so can a Prime 
Minister. A Prime Minister of the Peel type plays the 
part that an able and active Monarch plays in a Constity. 
tion in which real power and authority still centre in the 
throne. The danger that we run by accepting Lord 
Salisbury’s theory that when a War Minister is selected 
the Prime Minister’s duty is done is shown in the histor 
of the past nine months, Had Lord Salisbury not been 
immersed in the details of his own arduous office, but 
had been able to bring his great and comprehensive intel. 
lect, for such it is, to deal with the various problems 
that arise at the War Office, we believe that many of 
our mistakes might have been avoided. Certain pro. 
posals could never have stood the test: of being explained 
to the Prime Minister day by day. For example, we can. 
not but believe that if Lord Salisbury had been daily in 
touch with the Department a good many of the nowina. 
tions for high command would not have proved sus. 
tainable. The Department again might, and probably 
would, have found it impossible to maintain ‘to a 
man of his common-sense their contention that this 
was goiug to be an infantry war, and that unmounted 
Colonial troops were to be preferred to mounted. Again, 
we do not doubt that under the circumstances we are 
contemplating it would have occurred to the Department, 
not this year but four years ago, that it was dangerous 
to have no reserve of ammunition or other essential 
stores, and that more guns were badly wanted. We do 
not, however, want to labour these points of detail. 
What we are sure of is that the country will not 
accept the notion of War Office autonomy. Whatever 
Lord Salisbury may believe is, or ought to be, the custom 
of the Constitution, the nation still thinks that the 
Prime Minister is a foreman of the works, and expects 
him to see that the War Office is up to the mark. 
In fact, they hold the Prime Minister to be ultimately 
responsible for all his colleagues as long as he 
supports them and maintains them in power. That the 
Prime Minister does not part company with a colleague is 
taken as a sign that the Prime Minister has satisfied bim- 
self that the Minister in question is doing all that can be 
done in his Department. The sooner, in our opinion, 
that we make the practice coincide with popular belief the 
better. Let us have a Prime Minister who is the foreman 
of his Cabinet. If possible let that Prime Minister be Lord 
Salisbury, but Lord Salisbury not overburdened with the 
vast weight of the Foreign Office. To lose his wise and 
moderating band in the direct conduct of foreign affairs 
would no doubt be per se an evil, but not so great an evil 
as having no real Prime Minister, no Ministerial foreman, 
which is the present state of affairs. 


Before we leave the subject of Ministerial responsibility 
we must say a word upon the astonishing proposal that 
the expert advisers of the War Office or Admiralty should 
come down to the House of Lords when they happen to 
be Members and explain and defend, or possibly criticise 
and condemn, the policy of the Government. Those who 
make this proposal would seem to have no understanding 
whatever of our system of government. It could have no 
end but to place a General on the active list in the Cabinet 
as Minister of War. If any one thinks such a plan 
would add to the efficiency of the Army, he is utterly 
mistaken. The General at the head of the Army would 
not have the power of the purse. He must, therefore, be 
dependent upon the Treasury for the means of making 
his Army. But it may be said that whatever money was 
allotted by the Treasury he would have the spending of. 
Very likely, but thisis by no means the same thing as say- 
ing that it would be well spent. It is not the soldiers who 
have proved the best Army reformers, and at this moment 
we believe that the best things in our military system are 
due, not to soldiers, but to civilians. When, for example, 
the history of the present war comes to be written, we believe 
it will turn out that the failures were due, not to civilian 





interference, but to the military bureaucracy of Pall Mall 
But be that as it may, we shall not be able to do away 
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with our system of a civilian Secretary of State for War. 
What we ought to do is to put our most efficient adminis. 
trator at the War Office,—.¢,, a man who, while taking 
jmmense trouble to get the best expert advice, will also 
use his.own common-sense... We ought also. to be able 
to feel that the Prime Minister is concerning himself 
with all the essentials in the problem of national defence, 
and that thus the chain of responsibility is complete, It 
such a system is worked properly and by good men, and if 
ublie opinion remains sound and vigilant, we shall not 
fe able to improve on it while we remain the limited 
Monarchy or crowned Republic that we are. 





THE SURPRISE FROM CHINA. 


ry\HE intelligence of the week from China is a great 

relief to Europe, and also a cause of great bewilder- 
ment. Communications from the British, German, and 
Japanese Legations in Pekin, besides one from the 
Times correspondent, have at last been permitted to 
pass, and prove beyond question, unless we assume 
an incredible adroitness in forgery on the part of 
the Chinese, that the European, American, and Japanese 
Ministers were, with the exception of Baron von 
Ketteler, alive up to July 22nd. The Legations were 
attacked on June 20th, and the firing was kept up con- 
tinuously to July 16th, the Europeans fighting desperately, 
and, whether assisted or not by any Chinese, guards, in- 
flicting great loss upon their enemies. On that date, for 
unknown reasons, an armistice was agreed to and the 
attack suspended, though the Legations were watched on 
each side by a cordon of Chinese “ troops ”—not “ Boxers” 
—apparently under regular authority. At all events, they 
stopped firing when they were bidden. At the same time, 
communications from the Ministers were allowed to be 
forwarded to Tientsin, apparently under some agreement 
or coercion as to their nature, for they are of the baldest 
kind, contain no details of the attack beyond a statement 
as to officers killed or wounded, and supply no hints as to 
the essential fact of the situation,—namely, the existence 
or otherwise in Pekin of a regular Government. Sir 
Claude Macdonald does not even state whether he wishes 
a relief force to advance or no. The letters, which are 
as brief as if they had been smuggled through, leave it 
doubtful whether the attack is expected to continue, and 
are in truth little more than evidences that the Ministers 
are alive. No explanation is suggested of the reasons 
which induced the Chinese first to circulate reports of 
a massacre, reports full of apparently unconscious proofs 
of the tragedy, then to prevent all communication 
between Pekin and the outer world, and then to allow 
numerous though carefully guarded messages to get 
through. The only coherent explanation we can suggest, 
therefore, is that the Empress-Regent is still in possession 
of power sufficient to regulate general policy, that she 
called China to arms against the foreigner—this, we 
think, is demonstrated by the despatches to St. Peters- 
burg from Manchuria—but that, while giving way to 
anti-foreign pressure, or to her own malice, she retained 
cunning enough to. keep open loopholes for her own 
personal escape. These loopholes were to be the seizure 
of the Ministers as hostages, and the transfer of the 
capital to Segan. The slackness of the attack, which 
many of the writers in the regular European fashion 
attribute to cowardice, was due to stringent orders from 
the Palace, which even Prince Tuan did not venture 
wholly to disobey, though on the 7th inst. he made the 
bombardment so furious that Chinese who were not 
soldiers imagined it irresistible, and described its success 
as a fact instead of an anticipation. The Empress, who 
can storm the Legations still left standing at will, 
adheres to this idea, and her mouthpiece, Li Hung 
Chang, continually repeats at Shanghai that the advance 
of an army to Pekin will be the signal for the Ambassa- 
dors’ death, and that they are kept as hostages for the 
safety of: the Empress, who, again, realising the possi- 
bility that her iniquitous threat may be disregarded, las 
prepared for a retreat along the western road. This 
theory is.at least consistent with the admitted facts, the 
more so as after Tientsin had fallen and an advance on 
Pekin seemed imwminent, it became necessary to prove 
that the Ministers were alive. Nobody, the Viceroys 
reported to Pekin, believed unsupported Chinese state- 





ments, and you cannot threaten profitably to kill dead 
men, por are corpses of great value as materials for a 
bargain. Europe, it was understood. in the Palace, 
demanded letters, Europe has received them, and now, 
in the judgment of all Chinese officials, negotiation car 
comfortably commence. 


The Powers have been placed by this new situation in 
a painful predicament. The theory is thatif they advance 
on Pekin the Empress will order a general massacre, in 
which the Ambassadors will be included, and which may 
extend even to the Southern cities. We do not believe 
that she will order it, as the Chinese mind loves loop- 
holes, and the Empress has not the disregard of personal 
danger which those who are born to thrones seldom fail 
to display. We rather imagine that she will carry her 
prisoners with her to Segan, hoping to make some bargain 
there, and postponing to the last minute the costly luxury 
of putting them todeath. The other, however, is the theory 
accepted in all capitals, and it throws upon the Courts 
the responsibility of choosing between the lives of their 
most important servants and the interests of their States. 
It seems hard to condemn innocent civilians of eminence 
to what may possibly prove a painful death in order to 
safeguard a political principle; but, on the other hand, 
that principle is not of temporary or even local import- 
ance. The inviolability of Ambassadors is worth many 
lives. If any concession whatever is made to the Empress- 
Regent in order to save the Ministers’ lives, and especially 
if the concession is an exemption of the guilty from per- 
sonal penalties, Europeans may as well abandon all hope of 
maintaining relations or pursuing a safe commerce with 
Asia. Not only the Emperor of China, but any Asiatic 
Sovereign will be able to commit any atrocity he pleases, 
and then, seizing the Ministers, to bargain for impunity and 
his own terms. He will not be able, it is true, to massacre 
the Embassies accredited to him as a first step, but he will 
be able to make them prisoners, to defy attempts to rescue 
them, and to conduct negotiations with an invaluable 
quid pro quo safely deposited in his hands. There is, 
indeed, no reason why he should not ask from Europe 
compensation for his trouble in seizing its representatives. 
It will not be for the safety any more than the dignity of 
Europe to establish such a precedent, and the Powers 
must march to Pekin as resolutely as if the Chinese had 
already completed their crime against civilisation and 
humanity. The reason for the march is technically as 
good as ever, the shelling of the Legations being as much 
an outrage on the law of nations as the murder of the 
Ambassadors would have been, while the late hesitation 
of the Imperial Court, which will be patent to every 
Chinese Viceroy, will probably make the task to be per- 
formed a little easier. They will cease to feel that com- 
promise is impossible, and probably cease in some degree 
to dread the terrible woman who, even while fighting, has 
laid astute plans for a safe retreat. At present they 
are nearly all obeying the order to forward their armies 
to Pekin. Fortunately, the responsibility for the 
Ministers’ lives is not as pressing as it looks. The 
German Emperor has no Minister to save, and is 
certain to march on Pekin, whatever the consequences 
to his neighbours; the Russians will accompany 
him to give themselves a position of vantage in the 
struggle for Manchuria and the railway, which so far 
have been lost to civilisation ; and the French are impelled 
in the same direction by their position as protectors of 
Roman Catholicism in the Eist. The suspense as to the 
Ambassadors has concentrated attention upon them, but 
the fate of the Christian converts throughout the Empire 
has been even more deplorable. They have been murdered 
in thousands, often with horrible tortures, merely because 
they have been disciples of the foreigner, and France 
which conquered Tonquin to avenge the Annamese 
Christians, can hardly allow Christianity to be extirpated 
in China without exacting a reparation. Three Powers, 
therefore, must march on Pekin; the British, according 
to Mr. Brodrick, will march with them, and the Americans, 
though they only claim reparation for the arrest of their 
own Minister, will not be behind. The Army of 
Retribution will commence its march in the first week 
of August—indeed, has already commenced it, the 
British, Americans, and Japanese leaving the others behind 
—and when it reaches P-kin the political prospect will bea 
little clearer. We shall then know whether China has an 
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organised Government or not, whether the Chinese troops 
will or will not resist European soldiers, whether any of 
the Powers have separate ideas, and whether it is possible 
to construct a Government which will secure safety for 
Europeans in the future. For the moment there is 
nothing to be done except to march from Tientsin to 
the capital—seventy miles—as rapidly as possible, with 
as few jealousies as may be, and without more slaughter 
of the enemy than is necessary to drive him out of the 
path. We should have heartily welcomed the report that 
the General-in-Chief is to be a German—Lieutenant- 
General von Lesselen—but for the Emperor’s speech ; but 
if no quarter is to be granted, we shall only reach Pekin 
after weeks of fighting, to find that the most dangerous 
mob in Asia expects a massacre, and will fight as its 
countrymen fought at Tientsin. 





THE ASSASSINATION OF THE KING OF ITALY. 


HE murder of King Humbert, though a most 
deplorable event, as increasing the uneasiness, and 
therefore the severity, of all ruling persons, will not, we 
think, produce any grave political consequences, It appears 
to have been ordered by a club of Italian Anarchists in 
America, probably as an act of vengeance for the rather 
savage repression evoked by the recent insurrection in 
Milan. That repression was not due to the King, but as 
he officially sanctioned it, and was the most conspicuous 
figure in his Government, the murderers selected him as 
their victim, and finding, as they very rarely find, an 
agent who was indifferent to his own fate, they carried out 
their iniquitous purpose with unusual success. Any man 
who will give his own life can take that of any other, and 
Gaetano Bresci seems to belong to the type of men, now 
common, in whom convictions or passions are so strong as 
to dominate the usual regard for self. There is no reason 
to suspect any hand behind that of the Anarchists, for, so 
far at least as we can see, no party, or State, or Church 
can derive the smallest benefit from the disappearance of 
the King. The Anarchists themselves do not benefit, for 
society, Which they hope to dissolve, is not even shaken, 
and the watchfulness of the police will be stimulated not 
only by a new zeal among their superiors, but by that 
general horror and disposition to condemn the guardians 
of order which is provoked by any great instance of their 
failure to protect life. A universal disposition to hunt 
Anarchists down cannot be an advantage to men 
of Anarchist opinions, and that desire is always 
strengthened, as we have often pointed out, by 
any murder of the eminent. The more extreme 
Liberals of Italy, again, cannot benefit, for every assassi- 
nation makes thousands of Conservatives, and Humbert I. 
was not one of the Sovereigns upon whose lives dynasties 
depend. He was a constitutional ruler who had no wish 
to be a despot, and who took little interest in adminis- 
tration except as regarded foreign policy and the discipline 
of the Army. He would probably have made a great 
cavalry officer, but except an unusual degree of fearless- 
ness, which he showed not only in the field, but in visit- 
ing cholera-hospitals and defying the threats of assassins, 
he had no qualities striking enough to prevent the 
growth of Republicanism, which under his reign was very 
marked. There have been Kings whose existence of itself 
justified Monarchy, but Humbert of Italy, though a 
good King enough, could not be counted in the 
list. The revolutionary party, therefore, does not gain 
by the King’s death, and, indeed, will lose, it being 
an instinct of the human mind—as Lord Beaconsfield 
once pointed out—to hope all things, and especially 
all social improvements, from a new Sovereign. Little is 
known of the young King; but he springs trom the 
house of Savoy, which has held its own for a thousand 
years ; he will have as able advisers as his father, and he 
will in all human probability pursue the same policy, 
especially in external affairs. The new Queen, no doubt, 
was a Princess of Montenegro, and the Montenegrin 
house is Russian in feeling and in alliances; but 
Queens Consort have either little influence, or they have 
ideas which they do not bring with them from their 
homes. Victor Emanuel III. is little likely to break the 
Triple Alliance, which protects him alike from France 
and from the Papacy, and it is only by seceding from 
that Alliance that Italy can greatly affect the general 


reat 
current of events. Her liking for England in particular 
does not depend on any individual, but on the fact that 
the friendship of this country helped greatly to secure 
her liberation, and now protects her from dangers which 
might at any moment become serious in the Meditey. 
ranean. No individual is precisely like another, ang 
Victor Emanuel III. may choose Foreign Ministers whom 
his father would have found unacceptable, but the main 
lines of his foreign policy are fixed for him by the 
situation. 

As for the Church, it is hard to see that its chances 
increase with the disappearance of King Humbert 
Though the present King has no children, he igs young, 
and in any case the dynasty, which is no doubt the key. 
stone of Italian unity, is in no danger of extinction 
Extreme organs of the Clerical party may conceivably 
point out that excommunicated Sovereigns do not 
die old men; but the spiritual menaces which were 
faced by Victor Emanuel, who was a sincere believer 
anxious on account of his irregular life that the 
Church should not utterly condemn him, are not likely 
to appal his grandson, Victor Emanuel IIL, even if 
he is a fervent Catholic, which is most improbable, as he 
selected a bride from a house of the Greek faith, has no 
power whatever to surrender Rome, and it is the surrender 
of Rome to the Papacy, if not of the Roman States, which jg 
the object of the group of irreconcilables who now direct 
the policy of the Church. They want the temporal power, 
which no King of Italy can give, and the Quirinal must 
therefore remain in antagonism to the Vatican. The 
struggle between the clericals and Italy, which lies at the 
bottom of many of the designs which make up European 
politics, must continue under conditions which are very 
httle changed. It may grow a little fiercer, for the young 
are imprudent, and King Humbert, who hated no one, 
probably acted as a moderating influence; but it is really 
based on ideas which are unchangeable, and which cannot 
lose, except through the slow passing away of genéra- 
tions, their driving force. The desire of Italy for unity 
will not die away, nor the desire of the Roman Church 
for sovereignty in Rome; or if either change does occur, it 
will be due to causes but little affected by the personality 
of the Italian Sovereign. 

The Anarchists have, in fact, only added one more to 
their long list of absolutely useless crimes; they have 
committed a murder, which is a vulgar offence open to 
anybody without a conscience and with a revolver, but 
they have not shaken either society or the world. 
We hope that the fact will speedily be perceived, 
and that we shall hear little more of those cries 
for exceptional and terrible vengeance which only serve 
to justify the fanatical enemies of society in their 
own eyes. It is folly and worse to propose the arrest 
and sentence of all Anarchists, the torture of the guilty, 
or the expulsion of all suspects from every country, 
Anarchists who commit or order murder deserve death, 
and we, at least, believe that of all deterrents ignominious 
death is the most effectual, but they are as much entitled 
to justice—that is, to fair trial and full identification, and 
to an opportunity of being heard—as any other criminals. 
Nothing is gained by driving them to desperation, and 
there is this lost, that the natural and instinctive fear of 
the consequences which will follow if they transmute 
opinions and resolutions into acts at once loses all its 
force. They become like men to whom quarter has been 
refused, and whose only hope, therefore, is to secure all 
the satisfying vengeance they can before they die. To 
make a public profession of Anarchical opinions an offence 
is only to make the Anarchist clubs more secret than 
ever, and to strengthen their resolution to regard every 
member who betrays them or who resists their commands 
as a traitor to the brotherhood, well worthy of the only 
punishment they are able to inflict. As for threatening 
torture, what is the gain to the world if Gaetano Bresci 
the moment he has shot a King passes the supreme 
sentence on himself, and dies by his own hand? 
Anarchists should not be given up to a Holy Inquisition, 
but hunted, tried, and executed like any other murderers. 
You will not suppress fanatical hatred of society by 
proving that society when alarmed is careless of those 
first principles of ordinary justice which when it is not 








alarmed it professes to hold so sacred that rather than 
violate them it constantly acquits the notoriously guilty. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE military situation in South Africa has very 

T greatly improved during the past week. General 
Prinsloo’s large commando in the north-east of the 
Orange Colony has surrendered, already some two 
thousand five hundred men, with horses and guns, are 
prisoners in our hands, and at any moment we may hear 
of the surrender of De Wet. This does not, of course, 
actually end hostilities, but it is certain to take the 
heart out of the resistance of those Boer forces which 
still keep the field. We do not suppose that Botha 
will at once surrender because De Wet has shown him 
the way, but he and his men will doubtless be much 
depressed by the event, and will be less and less inclined 
to desperate measures of resistance. But in truth none 
of the Boers are inclined for such measures, They fight 
pravely and cleverly enough, but, as one of their generals 
remarked, they are willing to surrender whenever they 
are placed in a position from which they cannot escape. 
They are not the kind of troops who fight hardest when 
they get their backs to the wall. On the contrary, they 
will only go on fighting when they have open country 
behind them. The moment they find they have no 
retreat they surrender. Those who are inclined to be 
pessimistic about the terrible things which the Boers 
are going to do in the Lydenburg district, and who 
dread the Boers obliging us to shoot them down 
while they stand and “roll the psalm to wintry 
skies,” may make themselves quite happy. There will 
beno last stand of that kind, and no butchery. What 
will bappen in the case of the Transvaalers in the 
Lydenburg district is just what has happened in the 
Bethlehem district in the case of the Orange Free 
Staters. They will mancuvre and raid, and dodge and 
twist and turn, like the splendid moss-troopers they are, 
but the moment they are fairly cornered it will be a case 
of “Don’t shoot, Colonel; I’ll come down.” 

But though we think that we shall be forced to play 
the same game in the Lydenburg district that we have 
been playing in the north-east of the Orange Colony, we 
byno means anticipate that the struggle will be so long 
drawn out. In the first place, the Boers will not be very 
numerous ; they are dwindling every day. Next, they 
will be depressed by thinking of the results of 
Prinsloo’s attempts to hold out. Then, too, the force 
we shall have at our disposal in order to do the 
work of “cornering” will be very much larger. We 
shall practically be able to employ double the numbers 
we have used in the Orange Colony. Again, we shall 
have a better base. There was no line of railway avail- 
able near Bethlehem. The Lydenburg district borders 
on the Delagoa Bay Railway, which will soon be in our 
hands. Lastly, the Lydenburg district is full of natives, 
and though the Boers will no doubt make them very fine 
promises, and we shall of course do all we can to restrain 
the natives, the Boers directly they begin to get the 
worst of things will not feel easy. Remember, too, that 
the Lydenburg district is geographically by no means 
favourably placed. We already hold the west, and very 
soon shall hold the south, while the east is Portuguese 
territory. Now in theory no doubt the Boers could easily 
raid across the border and start a new Republic in Portu- 
guese territory, but this they will not attempt, as such an 
armed incursion would force the Portuguese to go to war 
with the Boers, and so not only cut off the supplies they 
still get from Delagoa Bay, but enable us to use that port 
as a place from which to despatch troops. In fact, nothing 
would suit us better than for the Boers to invade Portu- 
guese territory and so enable us to act from the east. 
There remains the north into which the Boers could re- 
treat. Fortunately, however, this is also closed to them. 
The large force of mounted men which was sent 2/ 
the Beira Railway into Rhodesia should by now be 
in a position entirely to close the north against a 
final trek. The military problem, then, will be simply to 
prevent the Boers from wandering up and down the 
Lydenburg district raiding and seeking what they may 
devour in the way of convoys and detached posts, and 
gradually to“ round them up” into a place from which 
there is no escape, after the method pursued by Hunter 
aud Rundle. How long this process will take it is, of 
course, impossible to say. It may be finished in two 
months, or it mav take four or six, but that it will be 








finished by the end of October is our firm belief. We 
have always believed that the Boers would accomplish 
their doom within a year from the time when, drunk with 
power and insolence, like so many oligarchies before them, 
they hurled their defiance against the British Empire and 
the principles of free government. We see nothing in 
recent events to make us alter our opinion. But though 
we are so strongly optimistic about the final result of the 
operations in the Lydenburg country, we’ must warn our 
readers to prepare themselves for minor defeats. In order 
to accomplish his end Lord Roberts will no doubt have to 
divide his force into flying columns, and to send those 
columns to penetrate the passes of the mountainous 
district which the Boers have chosen for their last 
campaign. To do this is the only way of ending the 
war. But in order to do this a certain number of 
risks will have to be run, and with a foe so capable in 
the matter of mountain warfare, and so nimble in action, it 
is impossible not to expect that bodies of troops will occa- 
sionally be isolated and cut up. It is quite conceivable that 
there will be another “ regrettable incident” on a big scale. 
It is almost certain that there will be one or two minor 
surprises and ambuscades. We would ask the public to 
remember this, and not to take such matters too much to 
heart, or to imagine that they portend an endless war. 
They will not in reality affect the final result in the very 
least. We do not, of course, want the nation to be indif- 
ferent to disasters. That would be to go much too far in 
the opposite direction, and would encourage indifference 
and carelessness in our officers. We want to see men 
responsible for bad blunders punished with the utmost 
severity, but we do not want to see our follies used to 
exaggerate the strength of the Boers. 

It is probable that in the course of the next month 
we shall take a great many prisoners, and among them 
many prominent Boers. Very likely the public will 
begin to wonder whether it is worth while to trans- 
port these men to St. Helena or Ceylon, and it will be 
suggested that it would be better to keep them in Natal 
or at the Cape. Now, we have no desire to be vindictive, 
but in the case of all the leaders, at any rate, we hope that 
the policy of sending them out of South Africa will be 
pursued. Our reason is this. The Boer artillery is being 
hidden, and hidden very ingeniously. But the country 
will not be really pacified or safe until every gun, whether 
a hundred-pounder or a “pom-pom,” has been given up. 
We should therefore let it be known that unless and until 
the buried cannon are accounted for the Boer leaders must 
remain beyond sea. This will be a perfectly fair arrange- 
ment, for the Boer leaders know where the cannon of their 
own commandos have been hidden, or else can find out. 
We shall not be asking them to betray any one, but 
merely to say in what places the guns are concealed. 
When the tale of guns is complete it will be possible to 
settle the conditions under which the Boer prisoners will 
be able to return to their homes. That the Boers will 
return from oversea better men than they went we 
cannot doubt. They will have learnt something of the 
world, and they will also have learnt that the “rooinek ” is 
not so black as he has been habitually painted by Mr. 
Steyn and Mr. Kruger. Finally, we wish it might prove 
possible to imitate Chatham’s great piece of policy in 
regard to the pacification of the Highlands, and raise a 
couple of regiments or so of Boer mounted sharpshooters 
for frontier service in various parts of the Empire. Such 
a body of men might prove of immense use in China, or 
Nigeria, or the West Coast. We are afraid, however, 
that the Boer is not adventurous enough for such service, 
and would not like to quit South Africa even for a five 
years’ enlistment. We are not able, in his case, to please 
bim by the offer of being allowed to wear his national 
dress, for a national dress he does not possess. We fear, 
then, that the notion of using Boer marksmanship in the 
service of the Empire must be abandoned. Later on, 
however, when the Boer settles down, we shall not be 
surprised to find him enlisting freely in the local frontier 
forces. 


THE KINSHIP OF THE ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN BARS. 
O* the Friday evening of last week a banquet was 
given in the Middle Temple Hall by members of 
the Bench and Bar of England to the representatives of 
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the Bench and Bar of the United States of America. The 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Errors, Connecticut, in 
responding to the principal toast with the eloquence we 
have learned to expect from the great: American lawyer, 
spoke. some words which we hope will be always remem- 
bered by the profession. ©‘ What binds together the 
lawyers and Judges of the two countries,” said Judge 
Baldwin, “is the common law. England has always been 
the Mecca for American lawyers. ...... The legal 
ancestry ef the representatives of both countries is the 
same... .... . Wherever the English tongue has gone 
the English law has gone, and in loving devotion to all 
that makes the English law really what it is Americans 
and Englishmen are one, standing, as it were, under the 
same flag, not the flag of a.country, but of a law.” The 
history of the friendship between the two Bars is a very.old 
one, for on no side is the English tradition and the sense of 
a common inheritance so much appreciated in the States as 
on the legal. The basis of law is the.same in both 
countries, and the English common law is a joint posses- 
sion. And, apart from the practical aspect, there has 
been a feeling of kindliness, even for trivial legal forms, 
which has made the American Courts preserve certain 
quaint English archaisms. Sir Frederick Pollock in the 
dedication of his “ Law of Torts” to Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes tells of the experiences of an English lawyer, 
travelling overland from-Montreal to Boston. He leaves 
Quebec, where the flag is his own but the law is the Code 
Napoleon, for a country where he has. no longer the rights 
of a natural-born subject. But “when his eye is caught, 
in the everyday advertisements of the first Boston news- 
aper he takes up, by these words: ‘Commonwealth of 
achannen: Suffolk to wit,-—no amount of political 
geography will convince him that he has gone into 
foreign parts and has not rather come home.” And in 
addition to this joint possession of the English common 
law, the two Bars are united by their respect for judicial 
precedents. In no other system of jurisprudence in the 
world is such force given to judicial decisions, an attitude 
which is responsible in the eyes of a Continental jurist for 
. making English and American law an unfeatured wilder- 
ness. Fora time,it is true,the American method tended 
to approach the Continental, and some lawyers began to 
treat the common law as an “ideal system,” to quote Sir 
Frederick Pollock again, “ to be worked out with specula- 
tive freedom and little regard for positive authority.” 
But of late years the current seems to have turned, and 
we have the testimony of a distinguished American 
lawyer, Professor Dillon, that the danger has passed. 
The great works of Kent and Story and Marshall are 
to be found in every good English legal library, and a great 
lawyer in England or the Colonies or the United States 
writes not only for the use of his own Bar, but for the 
benefit of all English-speaking peoples. The English 
law reports are bought by American lawyers, though it 
is a common complaint that they have become less useful 
since the number of decisions upon the construction ot 
statutes has-so greatly increased. As Professor Dillon, 
speaking from the American point of view, has said :— 
“In our law libraries we find the learning and labours of 
Judges administering the system in law reports from 
India, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
und the West Indies. We have the same legal litera- 
ture in which we behold Hale and Marshall, Hardwicke 
aud Story, Blackstone and Kent, Erskine and Webster.” 


The value of this bond of union is much increased by 
the large part which the profession of law plays, and has 
always played, in American life. As many of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries were sold on publication in America as in 
England, and Burke long ago declared that “in no 
country, perhaps in the world, is the law so general a 
study.” It bas even coloured the popular vocabulary, 
and throughout the United States the merest lay- 
man will habitually refer to land as “real estate.” 
The speech of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew at the 
dinner we have spoken of emphasised this pre-eminence. 
The Government of the United States, he said, was a 
lawyers’ Government. There have been twenty-one 


Presidents, of whom seventeen have been lawyers, and of 
Cabinet Ministers four-fifths have been lawyers. The 
Constitution was made by lawyers, the Government insti- 
tutions of every kind were built up by lawyers, and iu 
the formation of the Government they have created a 


Judicial, power,-the Supreme Court, which is superior to 
the sovereignty of the nation. It is true that thiy 
excessive political importance may react. unfavoura}} 
upon the value of the administration of justice, but it 4 
least proves that the profession of the law is at the 
very’ centre of national activity. The American By 
to be sure, has a few superficial differences from. our‘own, 
‘The professions of solicitor and counsel, for example, are 
not -separated, but the same is true of most of ane 
Colonies, and any serious effects of the division arg 
nullified. by the habit of forming legal partnerships, [f 
then, we have in the United States a Bar essentially like 
our. own, professing a law the same in origin as ours and 
closely related in substance, and at the same time exgrt. 
ing a great influence upon every domain of politics, we 
have a common interest more strong than: any sudden 
gust of racial sentiment or half-hearted diplomatic 
alliance. 

We have thought it right to call attention to this sign 
of friendship, partly because it is in itself so desirable 
and partly because it illustrates what we should be glad 
to see carried still further,—the decentralisation of 
English law. The law of England is a civilising agent 
second only to Christianity, and an Imperial bond of 
union as strong as any commercial interests. It has gone 
forth to.the ends of the earth, and, in spite of its 
parochial origin, has won conquests as great as any Roman 
system which was born in the purple. What we desire to 
see is not the lessening of the importance of the central 
Courts, but the fostering of legal schools among new con- 
ditions and stranger peoples. It is a significant fact that 
the work on the Government of England by Professor 
Hearn, of Melbourne, is authoritative on the subject,—a 
book written by a Professor in a Colonial University far 
from the traditions of law and government which dwell in 
Westminster. We should be glad to see the freest and 
friendliest relations of mutual respect. between all the 
Bars of all the English-speaking peoples, and in particular 
we should be glad to see American common-law judgments 
referred to in English arguments as English cases are 
cited in New York and Washington. For recent expe. 
rience has shown that Euglish law is no delicate plant 
which ne best among the surroundings which gave 
it birth. 








THE CONTEMPT OF ASIA FOR EUROPE. 

HE contempt of Asiatics for Europeans is a little difficult 

to understand and most difficult to explain. Their 
hatred is natural enough, for the European is usually a con- 
queror, and always an intruder who threatens to disturb the 
mode of life which they think at once obligatory and delight- 
ful; but their contempt seems unreasonable or even absurd. It 
does not spring from want of respect as we commonly under- 
stand that word. The Asiatic usually acknowledges the European 
to be his superior, and this not only in physical power, butin 
many departments of life which require thought. He does 
not question, for instance, that the white man is his superior 
in science, or in the military art, or in medicine, or in those 
branches of: knowledge which require, like astronomy for 
example, careful observation. He never dreams of rivalling 
him as a mechanician, and has doubts, only doubts, of his own 
comparative capacity as an engineer. He will even allow 
that he is a thinker of a sort, and has virtues of a kind, and 
can rule in a way, especially as regards taxation, to which he 
himself makes no pretension. Nevertheless, he regards the 
European asa barbarian, wanting in the essentials of civilisation, 
and inferior to himself from sheer deficiency of brain-power. 
This feeling is the more remarkable because it is not based, 
like the scorn of the Greek for the Roman, which in some 
degree resembled it, upon any actua] superiority. In all but 
the capacity of ruling—of course, a magnificent exception— 
in thought, in poetry, in art, in all the faculties which might 
ultimately have developed scientific attainment, the Roman 
was the inferior of the Greek, and knew it so well that the 
more cultivated he grew the more he became “Grecised,” 
until in the Western Empire he merged his own civilisation 
in that of his subject, and became in all essentials a Greek. 
It is probable, too, that the surrender improved him, and that 
during the first six centuries of its existence Constantinople 
was more civilised, in the. modern sense, than old Rome ever 





became. The Asiatic has not that justification for his 
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jeorn, yet no one Who has penetrated even a little into 
the true life of the East doubts that he feels it, and 
this so strongly as to make of his own submissiveness a 
source of self-contempt which gives energy and edge to his 
vengeance When he has once risen in revolt. He-holds his 
master, in fact, to be a dense person who, as a rule, cannot 
be resisted, but who can always be outwitted, deceived, 

\ded into a path on which he does not wish to tread. Why 
is that? Why, for instance, does the Hindoo or the China- 
man, or in a lesser degree the Turk, always fancy that he can 
lie to the European without detection and without conse- 
quences, that if force is eliminated from the struggle he will 
not only win, but win with a certain ease and absence of 


exertion ? 


We believe that the serious answer to the question is the 
one which the European, judging as he always does by the con- 
crete results, never willaccept. The Asiatic has of the two the 
brighter intelligence. He is the more quickwitted, especially 
jn reading character, he anticipates his interlocutor’s thought 
more rapidly, he invents with far more ingenuity, and he is 
more capable of putely abstract reasoning. He, not the 
white man, thought out and founded all the successful creeds. 
When he condescends to discuss, or dares discuss frankly, 
which is very seldom, he is the philosopher talking with 
the average and slightly stupid man. He perceives this him- 
self, all the more keenly because the perception is of little 
use to him, and he has usually to give way. He is like a clever 
woman talking to an ordinary man, arriving at conclusions by 
intuition rather than thought, seeing before the man has begun 
to open his eyes, and as a result indulging in a thin scorn 
which does not produce resistance, but does produce a bitter- 
ness, gentle enough in the woman if she is womanly, but not 
gentle in the Asiatic. This is the main cause of the con- 
tempt, the underlying root from which it springs, but there 
are other subsidiary causes of much efficacy. One is that the 
manners of the European always strike the Asiatic as ple- 
beian. He expects in an equal or superior a kind of smooth- 
ness which few Europeans possess, and which they never 
display in their intercourse with the coloured races, whose 
want of frankness, and tendency to be deferential, and general 
failure to secure the results which Europe desires, slightly 
irritate them. The Asiatic thinks that want of frankness 
essential to politeness, is always reserved unless he intends to 
be insolent, and looks upon familiarity, especially if there is 
any difference of grade, as offensive, presuming, and, in a 
word, rude. ~ Very few Europeans appear to him to be 
gentlemen, and those few only when they are not familiar. 
The European’s laugh, in especial, is to him as disagreeable 
as the laugh of the uncultivated is to the refined European, 
and European “chaff,” persiflage, humour, is to him abso- 
lutely unendurable. It is, he thinks, the very quintessence 

of vulgarity, and reminds him perpetually that he is being 
civil or submissive to one who is essentially, when the mask 
is off, a barbarian. This feeling, which is universal and 
incurable, greatly increases his sense of his opponent’s 
stupidity, which again is deepened by his perception 
that the opponent is fettered in using his intellect 
by all manner of non-intellectual restrictions, is apt, for 
example, to resent a cruel or immoral suggestion, does not 


~ employ falsehood when falsehood clearly would be convenient, 


and does not detect falsehood if it is plausible as a quick- 
witted man should. Long observation has convinced us that 


* the Asiatic who lies to the European despises the European 


so much for accepting the falsehood that he often out. of sheer 
contempt makes his falsehood less: artistic than he could. 
Anything, he thinks, will do fora mind so dense as that. He 
is vexed, too, when his lie is too roughly exposed, vexed not, 
as an ordinary European is, because he has-been detected, 
but as a diplomatist is vexed when his smooth arguments are 
not put aside as smoothly. He ought not to be told that he 


‘is lymg, but only to be shown as lightly as may be that. the 


falsehood has not succeeded. -Any other conduct he classes 
as the result of ill-mannered, not to say brutal, stupidity, and 
despises in his heart as the gentleman despises the scolding of 
the rough. So likewise he despises the -European’s liability to 
“lose his temper” without getting intoa rage. The Asiatic 
can feel rage, and display it too, but “bad temper,” which 
is much commoner among Europeans than they- think, dis- 
gusts and offends him as a: mark of barbarian want of 








self-control. If the bad femper lasts, and induces the 
European, as it often does, to take the bit in his teeth and 
act in defiance of remonstrance, the Asiatic “ bows low before 
the blast,” but it is verily “in patient, deep disdain,” as of 
a diplomatist who is dealing with some half-savage whom 
he cannot for the moment control. Talleyrand always re- 
garded Napoleon in that light. 


Behind all these feelings there remains the routual unin- 
telligibility, which produces contempt in the Asiatic as it 
produces it also in the European. We are all apt to despise 
what we do not understand, and some invisible but impassable 
barrier arrests perfect comprehension between the East and 
West. The European familiar with the East always recog- 
nises this source of error in himself, and sometimes tries to 
overcome it, declaring with a sigh that the Eastern is always 
a sealed book, but he seldom recognises also that for the same 
reason the Asiatic despises him. His innate pride, and that 
supreme self-confidence which Asia has lost in the ages, but 
which modern Europeis still too young to lose—we were tattooed 
savages when the East was just beginning to decay from age 
—prevents the thought from growing into a conviction, but 
nevertheless it is well founded. The Asiatic often watches 
the “antics” of the European as we watch those of animals, 
with a sense of amusement which has no other explanation 
than that he does not understand. How can he, when to each 
other the two are so nearly dumb? The clearness of the 
European’s brain never tells him when the revolt of the 
Asiatic is near at hand, and all the subtlety of the Asiatic 
never tells him when a threat will make the European halt, 
and when it will pass him like the idle wind. Nothing, to use 
the best known illustration, will ever convince the average 
European that the religion of the Asiatic, which governs 
the habits of his life, though not his whole conduct, is anything 
but tomfoolery ; and nothing will convince the average Asiatic 
that a European has any religion at all worthy of the name. 
The one despises the other as a fool, the other despises the 
one as a barbarian too dense to believe a creed. The differ- 
ence is that the European perceives his own contempt but 
never dreams of attributing it to his rival, while the rival, 
fully aware of his own feeling, is only too conscious that it is 
reciprocated to the full. ‘ What a fool he really is,” says the 
European of the Asiatic; and “ How can God have created a 
thing like that ?” says the Asiatic of the European. As the 
European has never to obey, his contempt is often kindly; as 
the Asiatic has always to yield, his contempt is often 
vitriolic. 





THE EXCESS OF ORATORY. 
OME writer has been advocating in the Press the estab- 
lishment here of schools of oratory as they have them in 
America. John Bull, it is well known, is no great speaker, 
and it must be admitted that at international gatherings 
where speeches are the order of the day he does not shine. 
There are exceptions, however, to all rules, and the present 
writer once saw a Parisian audience electrified by the elo- 
quent speech of a delegate from England. But this delegate 
had something to say in which he profoundly believed; ‘he 
spoke simply from his heart without trick or attitude, and he 
made therefore an impression which could never have been 
produced by the most elaborate rhetoric ever uttered. In 
point of finish, of form, of elegance, there was not a French- 
man, possibly not a single foreigner, present who was not his 
superior; but “ out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” and this man’s heart was full of a native power 
not manufactured in the schools, but born of a glowing 
conviction. 

What is the real end of oratory? It is not like poetry 
which inspires men centuries after it was born in the poét’s 
teeming imagination. It is true that we read Demosthenes 
and Cicero now as we read Homer and Virgil, but we read 
them rather as essential elements in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture than as oratory pure and simple. The like is true of 
Burke, whose speeches emptied the House of Commons, but 
appeal with irresistible power to all who can appreciate the 
depth and magnificence of the English language. But turn 
to the finest speeches which at one time moved the House of 
Commons, and one yet remains cold. Macaulay has written 
of the rushing torrent of speech on the Oczakow Convention 
in which Charles James Fox almost foamed at the-mouth, 
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overcome by his own exuberant language. But we read it 
now without the slightest emotion, whereas one simple line of 
Burns, composed at the same period, moves us to tears. Who 
would really compare the stately Ciceronian rhetoric with the 

_ more vital poetry of Virgil 2 Or who would say that the whole 
of the oratory of Demosthenes took hold of him as did a 
single line of Sophocles or a single sentence of Plato? No, 
oratory does not endure, it is not intended to endure. What 
it is intended to do is to produce an immediate and powerful 
impression which will persuade hearers to action. As has 
been said of Demosthenes, his object was not to make people 
say, “ What a fine orator Demosthenes is!” but to make 
them exclaim, “ Let us march against Philip!” And it may 
be said generally that if oratory does not produce that instant 
result of persuading to action, it is merely an artificial pro- 
duct and is a failure. True oratory has always in it some- 
thing of the unpremeditated. Cromwell said with truth that 
man never soared so high as when he knew not whither he 
was going; and his own speeches as Carlyle has preserved 
them for us, broken, rugged ejaculations as they mostly are, 
have yet a higher pretension to rank as literature than the 
elegant but dead eloquence of a Halifax, a Pulteney, or a 
Bolingbroke. One would rather be condemned to read the 
very thinnest poetry and comedy of the Restoration than the 
great speeches on the Exclusion Bill. And it is not only the 
average man who feels so; his taste is shared by the highest 
intellects. 

There is, perhaps, one exception to this rule, and it is when 
a man of genius speaks, not as an orator to a critical assembly, 
butasamantomen. That great speech of Pericles reported 
by Thucydides, a speech dedicated to the glory and genius of 
Athens, moves us still. Luther's “Hier stehe ich ; ich Kann 
nicht anders” is of a piece with Nature herself. So is that 
noble and impressive utterance of Lincoln’s on the field of 
Gettysburg; and so, though on a somewhat lower level, are 
some of the powerful speeches of Danton. These will live in 
history because they are the outspoken feelings of the 
human heart, without tricks, without artifice. But in 
general, oratory is among the evanescent arts. We can no 
more reanimate the oratory of Mr. Gladstone than we can the 
singing of Jenny Lind. Each remains a great memory for 
those who were so fortunate as to hear it, but nothing more. 
So it must be in the nature of things,—the orator, like the 
singer, is essentially the man. Take away his personality, his 
magnetic charm, and oratory, like song, like great acting, 
becomes a more or less defunct tradition. 

Here, then, is the reason why oratory can never be learned, 
and why, therefore, a school of oratory can never produce 
orators. A school of oratory, we say, not.a school of elocution. 
The latter may be very useful as a means of training to the 
proper command of his voice and figure one who has already 
the oratorical gift. A school of elocution may be made as 
useful to the developing orator asa school of art to the develop- 
ing painter, but it can go no further. For, after all, the school 
of art can do nothing beyond lending a little temporary aid, 
and perhaps suggesting an initial start. Was it Haydon who, 
when asked what he mixed his colours with, replied : “ With my 
brains, Sir!’’ ‘Yes, to mix one’s art’ with’ one’s brains:is the 
secret of success. To communicate with the mere words one 
uses that fine but powerful essence which we call personality,— 
that is the secret of the orator, and that cannot be taught by 
any school orby any living being. Butthe art of public speaking, 
cannot that be taught? And is it not desirable that it 
should be taught, so that our after-dinner speeches may be 
less portentously dull than they are, and that Englishmen 
could open their lips with more credit to themselves ? 


Well, without sharing Carlyle’s depreciation of Sir Jabesh 
Windbag and his kind, we think there is some truth in the 
Golden Gospel of Silence which may be taken to heart by 
this generation. It was said of the poet Gray that, while 
his mind was so well stored, he “did not speak out.” It 
might be complained of too many of our fellow-creatures now 
that, with very ill-stored minds, they are only too ready to 
speak out. The two essential conditions of oratory are that 
the orator should have something to say, and next that he 
should be animated by a deep conviction. But so many of 
our speakers have little to say, and we live in an age of 
weak convictions. So many subjects have been worked over 
and over again that only a slender residuum of rinsings 








cra 
is left; so many metaphors and illustrations hayo been 
handled that we are obstinately deaf to the Voica 
of the would-be charmer unless his personality movyog ts 
Political speaking has manifestly far less effect than it had, 
A short, businesslike statement is called for; the rest ig 
listened to with impatience. No wonder, since the faculty of 
audible speech in a public assembly is growing at such an 
alarming rate. To quote Carlyle once more, how gladly 
would one see many worthy people dismount from their tubs 
and take refuge inside them, Diogenes-like, to meditate fo 
awhile! Who, amid the distracting noises of the time, doeg 
not sigh for a brief space of silence? When Goethe wa; 
asked by a young author for his advice as to publishing g 


| book, the sage replied: “Do not, unless you are absolutely 


compelled to it.” So we might advise the budding speaker to 
hold his tongue for awhile unless the inner genius obliges him 
to speak out. Then he will be a true orator, and we shall al] 
listen; but meanwhile we shall know that we hear nothing 
but sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. . 


We cannot, therefore, favour the idea of the school of 
oratory, which, like so many American schools of oratory, 
would, we fear, end in empty declamation. We entertain a 
half-conviction, too, that a nation never succeeds in attempt. 
ing to run athwart the manifest current of its own genius, 
We have had great orators in England as we have had great 
painters and fair composers; but England, as a whole, is no 
more a country of oratory than of high art. Nature designed 
the English as a people for practical action, not for elegant 
speaking, and we shall do better to stick to our particular 
task rather than endeavour to shine where we are more likely 
doomed to failure. Let our faulty habits of speaking (due 
partly toshyness or to lack of mental nimbleness) be corrected, 
by all means. But schools of oratory would mean increase of 
artificiality ; as not a few of our restaurants give us a fourth 
rate imitation of a French dinner instead of the less varied 
but substantial and original English fare. 





BIRDS IN SURREY. 
HE county of Surrey has been highly favoured by 
Nature. Although the industry of man has sadly dis. 
figured large portions near London, others, nearer the borders 
of Sussex and Hampshire, retain a surprising and agreeable 
wildness. Surrey contains for its size more uncultivated 
land than any other English county ; through its centre runs 
a range of chalk downs which command a series of noble 
prospects to the north and south; next comes a sandy 
region with extensive heaths and pine woods; and, lastly, 
there is a tract of wealden clay well covered with fine oak 
woods. So varied a country lacks nothing but a sea border 
to make it a very paradise for the whole of the feathered 
world; and such, but for the intrusion of mankind, it doubt- 
less might be. In a recently published book, “ The Birds 
of Surrey,’ by John A. Bucknill (R. H. Porter, 21s. net), 
on the ornithology of the county may be found a most 
interesting account of the bird-life of Surrey. Mr. Bucknill, 
the author, has left no source of information unexplored, and 
he may be congratulated on the care and industry which he 
has devoted to the subject. His book is a welcome contribu- 
tion to the literature of our birds. It is inevitable that much 
of such a book should be sad reading ; the destruction of rare 
stragglers is, doubtless, not to be avoided, but the steady 
extermination of inoffensive species which once bred in the 
county is very deplorable. 


We would, however, rather twn from this melancholy 
aspect of the subject and congratulate ourselves upon 
the numbers of birds as well as the numbers of different 
species which regularly frequent the county at this present 
day. Of the smaller land birds there is an abundance; 
and, if they are small enough to be considered harmless 
by the gamekeeper, there is little danger of their being 
destroyed yet awhile. The ring-ouzel, which nested on 
Hindhead in the “twenties,” is now only a bird of passage. 
The furze-warbler, thanks to its shy demeanour, still 
breeds and remains all the year on several gorse-covered 
commons. The golden oriole, though regularly shot on 
its arrival, has not yet ceased coming nearly every 
spring. Strange to say, although the jay is very abundant, 
the wary magpie is almost extinct. The shy hawfinch and 
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the elegant goldfinch nest in several localities. Busy flocks 
of crossbills come to the pine woods every winter; and some 
airs remain through the summer. The cirl bunting, a rare 
bird very like ayellow hammer, is probably as common in Surrey 
as in any county of England. The grey wagtail’s nest has been 
found at Wimbledon and at Barnes within the last few years. 
The birds of prey include the barn owl and the brown owl. 
which are not uncommon ; and it seems the same may be 
said of the long-eared owl about Farnham, where there is a 
fne tract of wild country; the northern parts of which have. 
however, been sadly devastated by the operations of the 
military from Aldershot. Among the falcons only two breed 
in the county,—the kestrel and sparrowhawk. The buzzard 
resided there in the earlier half of this century, and would 
most likely nest, if it could be tolerated, even in these days. 
Nearly all the rarer hawks are recorded from different places 
as stragglers, who meet with the usual fate. An osprey 
was shot at Cobham (by a miscreant who, unfortunately, has 
not received the punishment he deserves) only last October; 
but several others have recently visited different ponds and 
have escaped unharmed. There are stillat least three flourishing 
heronries in Surrey,—one in Richmond Park (which was nearly 
put an end to by wood-cutting officials a few years ago); a 
second at Waverley Abbey in high Scotch firs; and a third in 
Lord Midleton’s park at Peperharow. Three others are also 
mentioned by Mr. Bucknill as having been deserted within 
the last forty years or so. The mallard and the teal are the 
only members of the duck family which still nest in Surrey ; 
and the teals are probably confined to a very few pairs. 


Passing on to the game-birds, the black grouse claims the 
most attention; for the history of this noble species in Surrey 
is full of interest. It is with sincere satisfaction that we 
accept Mr. Bucknill’s assurance that the black-game are not 
yet totally extinct. How many years longer the species can 
hold out we may well wonder. The black-game have always 
confined themselves to two heather-covered localities, of 
which Leith Hillis the centre of one and Hindhead of the 
other. In both districts the birds have gradually declined in 
numbers, partly from being too freely shot, partly from the 
increase of human population, poachers, and egg-stealers ; for 
the game-preservers do not seem to have devoted much atten- 
tion to the black-game. Yet in the Leith Hill district Mr, 
Borrer, a Sussex ornithologist, remembered seeing twenty 
cocks in one pack about the year of the Reform Bill; and 
till 1870 they were abundant, some six brace being upon 
occasions shot inaday. Then camea period of rapid dis- 
appearance, and about ten years ago the Leith Hill colony 
was exterminated. About Hindhead the black-game still 
survive, but the pairs which rear their broods cannot hold the 
balance against the exterminating forces. In the hunting 
season they are occasionally dislodged from some secluded 
copses, and pedestrians who traverse “that vast mountainous 
heath on the Portsmouth road” may still, though rarely, 
flush a solitary bird. Efforts have been made to introduce 
fresh blood so long ago as 1815—and they have been con- 
tinued at intervals—but the destroying march of civilisation 
is now too rapid to contend against. The late Duke of 
Gloucester and a certain Colonel Chaloner turned out some 
red grouse in the vicinity of Bagshot and Cobham at the 
beginning of this century, but the experiment was not 
rewarded. Quails sometimes nest in the county, and fre- 
quently come as autumn visitors. Mr. Bucknill declares there 
is one locality (which he rightly keeps to himself) where the 
stone-curlews may be seen every summer. This is good news, 
for the bird is a rare species near London, and a lover of 
extensive solitudes and open downs. But more surprising is 
the mention of a pair of curlews which all the summer of 
1893 were noticed near Frensham, and are supposed to have 
had a nest on the heath. 


The River Thames affords a waterway from the sea by 
which many strange stragglers, gulls, terns, waders, guille- 
mots, and similar sea-fowl, have made their way into the 
county, and so have been converted into Surrey specimens. 
From the local bird-stuffers the records of many extra- 
ordinary species may be obtained. A heavy gale, too, from 
the south blows exhausted puffins and petrels from the 
Channel, across Sussex, over the Surrey border. All these 
are included and swell the catalogue; but such stragglers are 
of very inferior interest compared with the residents and 





regular visitors to the county. Our account of Surrey birds 
would, however, be very imperfect if we omitted all mentior 
of the Siberian thrush; for the only specimen known to have 
visited the British Islands was killed between Guildford and 
Godalming in the winter of 1860. It is an Asiatic species, 
which has occasionally travelled as far west as Europe, 
but succumbs before it crosses the English Channel. 
It is a pleasure to end with the mention of two fine birds 
which appear to be increasing in numbers. The kingfisher 
and the great crested grebe are both commoner in Surrey than 
they were; and we are glad to find Mr. Bucknill’s remarks 
agree with our personal observations in the county. The king- 
fisher may be seen on almost every stream in Surrey by those 
who have the patience to wait. The great crested grebe has 
nested lately on at least five pieces of water in the county, and 
we have little doubt that other unrecorded spots might be 
added to these. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

A FIT OF HOMESICKNESS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF TUR “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am in Canada writing in a huge Western hotel, within 
earshot of a big public “ banquet,” and am earnestly endeavour- 
ing to realise the sensations of Cinderella before the arrival of 
the fairy godmother. Butit will not work. The distant inarticu- 
late hum of the great dining-room only calls to my mind two 
very small boys seated on the last stair but one, and waiting 
hungrily for the appearance of the butler with the bread-sauce. 
The game they reject with scorn, but the bread-sauce is a 
feast to dream of. And after that there will be meringues, 
and, we are nearly sure, ice-cream. Then the wicked old 
witch will appear at the next landing in the shape of the 
nurse, and the two small boys will promptly vanish, with the 
aid of the sympathetic ‘butler. They have two hiding-places. 
One is behind the door that leads to the kitchen steps. 
But that is very dark, and they feel safer when both 
together. It is crowded too, for the presence of an old- 
fashioned filter, which drips monotonously into a tin pan, 
makes the least movement dangerous. The other is infinitely 
more perilous of approach, but a true city of refuge when 
once reached. There is a big screen in the dining-room itself, 
near the door, and it is possible, by careful skirmishing on all 
fours, to reach its friendly shelter unseen. Once here, we are 
safe ; we can even make faces at the servants, and pinch their 
legs, and reduce them to a state of nervous prostration from 
suppressed laughter without fear of betrayal. On one 
memorable occasion a small sister, driven by a feminine 
thirst for knowledge, managed to find her way unobserved 
under the dinner table itself. There she enjoyed herself 
hugely for a time, and carried on an animated conversation 
by the aid of a code of signals with the corner of the screen. 
However, like her elders, she found that it was easier to get 
into a scrape than to get out of it, and a rearrangement of 
seats, caused by the rest of her sex leaving the room, cut off 
all hopes of retreat. Being of a philosophical turn of mind, 
and not realising her unexampled opportunity of finding out 
what the men talk about when the women have left the 
room, she curled herself up in a knot and went to sleep. Her 
absence from bed—for she was in her dream-gown all the 
time—was not discovered till her mother went into the 
nursery to kiss her good-night. Then there was a hue-and- 
cry. There was another advantage about the lurking-place in 
the dining-room. If a small head was seen suddenly peering 
round the corner, or if a startled servant gave vent to a wild 
scream, the result of an unexpected nip, the guests were sure 
to beg you off. Not only that, but they insisted on helping 
you to peaches, and nectarines, and almonds and raisins, and 
giving you just one sip of claret, which always looked 
so much nicer than it tasted. But to-day, alas! one of the 
small boys is rejoicing that he is not at the dinner party. If 
the fairy godmother appeared and told him that his dress 
clothes were all ready and his studs in his shirt, that she 
would tie his necktie herself and pin in his button-hole, he 
would argue the case politely. He would urge that he didn’t 
want to sit for three or four hours in a hot room, and wake 
up the next morning with a swollen head and acontrite heart. 
That he is particularly anxious to interview his godmother 
on certain events of great interest to him that are now going 
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on in Fairyland, and that this can be done so much better. 


téte-i-tite .over'a cigarette. . He has. no objection whatever 
to fairy godmothers smoking fairy cigarettes and blowing fairy 
rings ;. indeed. he likes to watch:them doing it. Surely the 
politics of Fairyland are more interesting than those of the 
Great West, or even of South Africa. There are times when we 
would rather watch the small fleet of mother-of-pearl drawn by 
tiny sea-horses, and see overhead the great gulls hover, their 
white wings faintly flushed with pink from the :dying.sunset; 


than strain after.a couple of racing machines in a frantic mob” 


of smoky excursion steamers. For good fairy godmothers 
show you these pictures sometimes, aye; even in mid-prairie ; 
when you come of the Island-race, and have not seen. the sea 
for sevén years. I know a man who keeps hidden in a 
drawer, not a lock of woman's hair, but a. piece of seaweed. 
Sometimes, when he is alone, he damps it and presses it close 
to his face, and his fairy godmother comes to him and whispers 
in his ear words that sound like the ripple and wash and 
splash of salt water in rocky pools. And she shows him sea- 
anemones that are more lovely in his eyes than all the flowers 
of earth, and small crabs who pause, and leer at him know- 
ingly, as at an old friend. And I know another man, an 
Irishman this, who keeps a bit of peat, about half the size 
of a brick, a genuine sod from far-off Connemara. Once or 
twice a year he breaks off a little piece, as big as a lump of 
sugar, and sets it alight, and locks the door of his room. 
Then a little godmother appears quickly, dressed all in green, 
with shamrock in her hair, and she shows him a wide waste 
of bog, and brown water, and marsh plants that tremble and 
quiver when the lightest step draws near. Only this, and 
just a peep of the Atlantic, and Achill Island rising like a 
great blue cloud in the distance. But she smiles him good- 
night—a smile of perfect understanding, and a little humour, 
and all the sadness of life—and vanishes, taking her toll with 
her. What she has taken he does not know, only he feels 
that something is gone from him, something that perhaps 
will be repaid with usury when he enters Fairyland himself. 
Meanwhile he laughs a little, and sets to work to clean his 
gun for to-morrow’s shoot, or mend his game-bag, or do any- 
thing that will keep him from thinking. For to be too long 
with fairy godmothers is not good for a man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Canada. C. H. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE LACK OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Stone in the Spectator of July 28th expresses the 
opinion that the “increasing nobleness” of the. English 
people leads them to abstain from taking Holy Orders, 
because the clergy take no lead in dealing with social 
problems. May I, with some intensity of feeling, express a 
different conviction,—a conviction which a somewhat bitter 
experience has forced upon some of us?. Both in England 
and in America a great body of clergy are doing their best to 
make men feel that the social question is the greatest of 
Church questions. But on both sides of the Atlantic they 
find the laity hang back. The Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion at the last Lambeth Conference gave a magnifi- 
cent lead. The Christian Social Union has laboured hard. 
But for the most part it is clergymen and ladies who are left 
to do the work. Where are the laity ? we are continually 
asking. There are magnificent exceptions to the painfully 
general rule, but the general rule is that the laity are very 
slow to respond to any appeal to stand out for social righteous- 
ness. Iam quite sure that what Professor Ely has said of 
America is what those-who have most experience in England 
would also be obliged to say,—that where the clergy give the 
lead the (male) laity are sadly slack to respond, and especially 
the well-to-do laity —I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES GORE. 
Westminster Abbey. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Stone’s letter in the Spectator of July 23th, though 
I\do not think it goes to the root of this matter,-which. is at 
bottom, I believe. the extraordinary indifference of the 
average English layman to the fact that clergymen must live, 
is yet exceedingly interesting, both for the opinions it 


’ atti, 
rene The fact is this. Mr. Stone tells us that earnest 
men nowadays, scouting the Church as mechanical; take to 
teaching instead, of preaching; and they ‘teach, he tells Us 
“not what a man should ‘believe, but what he should be.” 
Now to those of us who regard this as a false antithesja, per. 
ceiving that the cardinal doctrine of the Christian faith, the 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, is a “dogmatical -agger. 
tion’*-which, if -held at all, must be held in the teeth of a 
good deal of evidence, but if held will make an untolg 
difference to the character that .holds it, the prospect of 
earnest laymen teaching in our schools a morality’ without 
foundations as a substitute for the Christian religion 
is not at all reassuring. I, for one, hope that Mr. -Stong 
is. making his induction-from a very small number of 
instances. Mr. Stone speaks of the “mechanical service ‘of 
the Church of England”; he speaks of the walls of a church 
as often “strongholds of Pharisaism”; and he blames the 
clergy for not giving their attention to social questions, but 
giving it instead to details of ceremonial. The charge seems: 
a little deficient in actuality. If Mr. Stone will look into the 
matter, he will find, I believe, that the Church party most 
identified with zeal for ritual is also the party from which the 
Christian Social Union is most largely recruited. If that jg 
so, his parallel between the Ritualists and the Pharisees fails; 
and it is really unworthy of a scholar like Mr. Stone. I gus. 
pect he has borrowed it, without enough reflection, from a book 
many of us have been reading, called “Pro Christo ¢ 
Ecclesia,” because I see he has borrowed from that book, 
without enough reflection, an explanation of the “ strait gate” 
as the gate of humility,—a piece of exegesis which is equally 
indefensible. May I remind Mr. Stone of St. Paul's old. 
fashioned antithesis between faith and works? By depre. 
ciating worship and magnifying philanthropy he is repeating 
St. Paul's antithesis, only he is putting the emphasis on what 
St. Paul passionately maintained to be the wrong term—I 
am, Sir, &e., H. C. Brecurne, 

Lincoln's Inn, - 





COUNT MOURAVIEFF AND ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Canon MacColl having devoted a long letter to the 
endeavour to prove the “ignorance” of diplomatists in 
general, and of those belonging to the British Service in 
particular, winds up by asserting that my statement of the 
belief of diplomatists throughout Europe as to Count 
Mouravieff's active policy against England is “ oue of the 
hardest things ever said of the Service”! He is also of 
opinion that Count Mouravieff was “a very clever man.” 
General foreign criticism at the time of the Count’s death 
hardly went to this length; but journalists are often nearly 
as ignorant as diplomatists. Being no dialectician, and not 
being desirous of following the Canon into side issues which 
seem to me not to affect the facts of a case in which con- 
jecture is opposed to knowledge, I hope that I may be 
forgiven for carrying the controversy no further. I have no 
commission to take up the cudgels for the much-abused 
“Service” in which your correspondent has discovered only 
two exceptions to the general incapacity. Although I con- 
sider him hardly an impartial judge of that Service a3 a 
whole, I share his great admiration for the Marquess of 
Dufferin and for Lord Napier and Ettrick. Perhaps if he had 
had the same opportunity of knowing other chefs de mission 
as intimately as Lord Napier, he would not refuse to admit a 
few of them into the number of his “ Select.”"—I am, Sir, &e, 
EMERITUS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—My letters may possibly give the impression that I am 
an apologist for Mouravieff. ‘ Will you therefore allow me to 
say that he was far from being a favourite of mine ? Ithought 
him an unscrupulous politician. I regarded his. conduct to 
Greece on the Cretan question as equally brutal and short- 
sighted, and I have written against him on’ more than one 
oceasion, but he was am)itious, and was not likely to commit 
his master to a policy which, once accepted by the Powers con- 
sulted, would involve a war with England, or his instant dis- 
missal from office. I may say that I know that the Czar knew 
nothing of Mouravieff’s alleged scheme. What is probable is 
that the Count sounded some of the Powers as to the possibility 
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Se ee ee : 
might easily have been perverted, by chance or by design, 
into the current version of the story. Your readers will 
remember how the Minister of a Great Power assured Lord 
Odo Russell that Russia’s denunciation of the Black Sea 
clause of the Treaty of Paris took him completely by surprise; 
the fact being that Russia acted very reluctantly on that 
Minister's urgent and repeated advice. Lord Odo Russell 
never again. accepted any important statement of that 
Minister without independent confirmation. “Emeritus” 
implies, by his signature, that he is no longer in active 
service. If I may.venture a guess as to his identity, I will 
say that my opinion of his ability is such that if he had been 
in office at the time of the Mouravieff incident he would not, 
I believe, have accepted the story from any one, however 
exalted, without verification.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Flower Lilies, Windley, Derby. Matcotm MacCott. 





CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND ON THE CHINESE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—May I be permitted the use of your columns to dispel 
an illusion which has prevailed for many years, and which 
evidently still obtains? Inthe Spectator of June 9th you 
refer to the conquest of Kashgar as indicating that the 
Chinese possessed military qualities which the result of the 
Japanese War had made us think they lacked, and you speak 
of the people the Chinese defeated in Kashgar as the bravest 
and fiercest Mahommedans in the world. I had the good 
fortune to be able to visit Kashyar a decade after the con- 
quest, having travelled thither from Pekin, through the 
length of Turkestan. I also lived for abeut eight months in 
the town of Kashgar in 1890-91. On p. 185 of my book, 
“ Among the Celestials,” I give an account by an eye-witness 
of the Chinese entry into Kashgar :— 

“There was practically no fighting. Yakub Beg had died or 
been poisoned away westward some weeks before, and he being 
dead there was no one to lead the defence, and the people of the 
country were absolutely apathetic. What soldiers there were, 
when they heard the Chinese were close to the town hastily 


threw aside their uniforms, and assuming the dress of cultivators, 
walked about the fields in a lamb-like and innocent manner.” 


Again, on p. 194 I describe the people of Turkestan (Kashgar) 
am 

“The essence of imperturbable mediocrity. .... . Revolutions 
have occurred, but they have generally been carried out by 
foreigners... ... Yakub Beg was a foreigner, and most of the 
officials under him were the same; so that even when their 
hereditary rulers, the Chinese, were driven out for a time the 
people of Chinese Turkestan did not govern themselves. On the 
contrary, in all these changes they appear to have looked on with 
indifference. Such a people are not, as might naturally be 
inferred, a fighting race. They are a race of cultivators and 
small shop: keepers, and nothing more.” 


The reconquest of this people cannot be taken as an indication 
that the Chinese possess military aptitude. We have tothank 
you for reminding us that the Chinese are not so absolutely 
and totally impotent as many of us had got to imagine. But 
this particular incident in their history merely gives evidence 
of the pertinacity of their character, and cannot, in my 
opinion, be taken to prove that they possess any military 
quality which the Japanese War showed them to lack.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND. 


The Agency, Deoli, Rajputana. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
§ir,—There is much in your article on the Volunteers that 
must command assent ; but is imitation of the Boers the best 
ideal to set before that branch of the national forces? The 
Boer generals never attempted a counterstroke to convert our 
Tepulses into routs, and they failed dismally and discreditably, 
though aided by famine and by pestilence, by superior 
artillery and by superior numbers, to capture either Lady- 
smith, Kimberley, or Mafeking. According to one corre- 
spondent, they ascribe their want of success to the inability of 
their generals to handle large bodies of men. Certainly their 
officers seem over and over again to have failed to make the 
most of the good fighting material which they commanded, 
possibly because the men would only fight in one way. The 





Boer officers cannot be blamed for this, as they never had the 
chance of learning better ; but we should surely make a great 
mistake if we concentrated our attention in future on musketry 
to the neglect of tactical training. - Moreover, though it 
would not be difficult to make our men as good shots 
as the Boers—even if they are not that already—the building 
up in townsfolk of the outdoor instinct which makes the 
untrained Boer a dangerous antagonist is a very different 
matter, and one which cannot be accomplished on the range 
only. Ihave used the word “ townsfolk” advisedly, because it 
has been forgotten in these discussions how small a propor- 
tion of our forces, whether Regulars or Volunteers, are men 
who live an outdoor life. Even in the Yeomanry townsmen 
are numerous; even in country Volunteers corps they are 
often a majority. I cannot think that salvation is to be found 
in unwieldy multitudes of semi-efficient, semi-disciplined men. 
The more you have of them the more difficult it will be 
to find a sufficiency of officers fit to make use of them. 
“Stupidity ” among the officers is the way in which we account 
for our disasters, and it seems more than probable that the 
Boers may truly ascribe theirs to the same fault—z.e., want 
of training among their leaders—the responsibility in each 
case lying not with the officers but with the State they serve. 
I believe that the Volunteers of all descriptions would be a 
much greater source of strength to the country if they were 
half as numerous but twice as well trained.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Exmoor, South Molton, Devon. EBRINGTON. 





A VOLUNTEER COMPASSIONATE FUND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I wish to call your attention to a scheme, started in 
Salford by the 3rd Volunteer Battalion of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, which, I think, if taken up in a sympathetic and 
energetic manner, will be of great use to our territorial family, 
and also of value as a precedent to other regiments. The 
officers of the 3rd Volunteer Battalion have raised a fund 
called “ The Lancashire Fusiliers’ (Salford) Compassionate 
Fund,’ and from that fund they have subscribed a sum of 
money as a foundation for a central fund to be called the 
Lancashire Fusiliers’ Compassionate Fund. The central fund 
will be worked from the depét at Bury, and it is hoped that it 
will be maintained by all the battalions of the regiment and 
their friends. Atthe present time there are nine battalions, 
—four Line, two Militia, and three Volunteer. Of theso 
there are in South Africa two battalions—one Line and one 
Militia—of which the former was nearly cut to pieces at Spion 
Kop, and there is a battalion at Crete, and another at Malta, 
—in other words, there are four battalions out of the country. 
Those that remain in the country are a newly raised Line 
battalion, a Militia battalion, and three Volunteer battalions. 
I consider it to be the duty of the battalions at home to look 
after the interests of the battalions abroad, and if each of 
these nine battalions will raise, directly or indirectly, £100 
per annum, there will: be for our central fund an annual 
income, for investment or distribution, of the useful sum of 
£900. Let me illustrate my case from a letter received a few 
days ago from an old soldier. The man wrote :— 


“T would not trouble you now, but for having to come to the 
workhouse. I have left the Army for twenty years, and people 
will not employ an old man. I have had hard work since 1878. 
I am near done up; but, Sir, the workhouse is a terrible place to 
have to die in. I had nearly nineteen years’ service, and nearly 
fourteen of it in India. I was invalided home to Canterbury and 
got bad health there. An order came out that any one of eighteen 
years’ service could get their discharge on a modified pension. I 
took mine, and they gave me 10}d.—6}d. for service and 4d. for 
good-conduct badges.” 3 
The man mentioned his late commanding officer, and I applied 
to him and sent him the discharge certificate, which he re- 
turned to me as “all right.” But I could not get any assist- 
ance for the man, even from his old regiment; whereas if 
that regiment had raised such a fund as I have described he 
might have been, at all events temporarily, helped,—for the 
case was genuine and the old man had received good-conduct 
badges. Perhaps our scheme in Salford for the benefit of 
Lancashire Fusiliers may be of value to other regiments, as I 
have suggested, and also help to bind together, as they ought 
to be bound, the Line, the Militia, and the Volunteer bat- 
talions of territorial families ; and for these reasons I write to 
you, and at the same time I enclose a copy of our resolutions 
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and proposed rules, to which you may like to call the attention 
of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LreEs KNowLgeEs, 
Hon. Colonel 3rd V.B. Lancashire Fusiliers. 
House of Commons. 


[The plan seems in every way excellent and worthy of 
imitation. Anything that binds together the various bat- 
talions—Regular, Militia, and Volunteer—is most. useful, and 
especially when it also provides machinery for helping old 
soldiers.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE AND THE CRISIS IN THE 
CHURCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I read with no little interest your article bearing this 
title, but while, as a Broad Churchman, I agree with all that 
you say in support. of comprehension, it appears to me that 
both you and the Archbishop have missed the main factor in 
the consideration—.e., the interests of the great majority which 
form “the Church,” the patient and almost silent, but not 
unobservant, laity—and I entreat a little space to plead their 
cause. No one could more heartily endorse the plea of the 
Archbishop that, “whatever we do, we must take care we do 
not narrow the Church of England”; but this wide tolerance 
is one that affects the laity rather than the clergy, and for 
this reason. We laymen can, without severing ourselves from 
the national Church, exercise with absolute freedom the right 
of private judgment, for,as the Archbishop truly remarked, “ it 
is based upon the assumption that men shall think for them- 
selves.” But ordination imposes limitations. Every ordained 
deacon or priest has taken a solemn oath that “he will 
minister the Doctrine and Sacraments as the Church and 
Realm hath received the same,” and will also “reverently obey 
the ordinary and other chief minister to whom is committed the 
charge of government over him.”” The Archbishop may hope 
by gentle means and persuasive courses to secure that these 
vows of conformity and submission to authority shall no 
longer be openly disregarded by an increasing number of the 
clergy, but while the Bishops wait the people of England 
have to suffer and endure, and in these considerations the 
first and essential factor must be the protection of the laity 
from the manifest effort of the clergy to regain the “ priestly 
power” which they lost at the Reformation, to arrogate super. 
human authority, and to drag us down again to the lower 
level of semi-superstitious ceremonial from which our fore- 
fathers had so nobly emancipated us. Asa Broad Church- 
man I would not for one moment desire to fetter the private 
judgment of any man. Those who hold what are called 
“advanced” opinions (though “retrograde”? would be the 
truer title) are in many cases men of elevated enthusiasm, 
penetrated by a religious sentiment which results in lives of 
pure and noble devotion. I must, however, confess that many 
of these “advanced” clerics are merely the camp-followers of 
their more gifted leaders, who have learnt their passwords but 
ave apparently destitute of their higher qualities. Be this as it 
may, they have, of course, a perfect right to hold and 
embrace whatever opinions seem to them “the truth,” but 
in justice to the laity and to their ordination vows they 
must be compelled to teach only “as the Church and 
Realm hath received the same,’—7.e., as has been or shall 
be decided by the State-appointed Court of Appeal. We 
now come to the real issue, which is this. As honest 
men can only teach what they hold to be true, the only 
straightforward course open to those who despise the 
“ Erastian ” Law Courts, and disregard the authority of “their 
ordinary,” is to resign a position which is manifestly un- 
tenable,—for they cannot in simple honesty take the pay of 
the State and resist its laws. There would be nothing new in 
thus showing that they have the courage of their opinions, 
for the same course was adopted by hundreds of our clergy 
in the reign of William and Mary, when Archbishop San- 
croft, eight Bishops, and certainly not less than four hundred 
priests resigned their livings, choosing poverty rather than to 
be dishonest to their own convictions. The simple fact is 
that these earnest but contumacious persons are Noncon- 
formists, and as such enjoy the perfect liberty of Englishmen - 
but it is impossible to be and not to be at the same time, 
and, like all other Dissenters, they may use their liberty to 
establish whatever form of ritual they choose, but they 


'~ kde 
cannot pose as belonging to the national Church unless the 
conform to the ruling of the secular (State) Courts, How, 
ever, the point I wish to emphasise is the protection of th 
great mass of Englishmen who form the real “Church of 
England,” so that while the officers are in revolt against 
their Commander-in-Chief, the rank-and-file should be pro. 
tected from the whims and fancies of a, not very smal 
number, as the Archbishop assumes, hut of a considerable 
proportion of both rural and urban clergy who, while 
assuming superhuman authority, are able to reconcile 
their consciences to take the pay of the Church while 
they defy its laws. The Archbishop is perhaps not aware of 
the extent of the wide and deep undercurrent of dissatis. 
faction felt by the majority of patient Englishmen towards 
the “advanced” clergy who have taken possession of parish 
and pulpit without any regard to the feelings and opinions of 
their long-suffering parishioners. One thing is certain, which 
is that a great many Churchmen are driven to seek refuge in 
Dissenting chapels. Of this I have seen many instances, both 
in populous towns of five thousand to ten thousand inhabi. 
tants, where the chapels overflow, while not ten working men 
can be counted at the morning service in their parish church; 
and in tiny villages, where the farmers say “ Where be us to 
go? Uscan’t stand they Romish doings.” If Archbishop Temple 
thinks he can by gentle means repress the revolt of the clergy, 
well and good, but the reformation must be soon. The 
average Englishman demands protection both from clerical 
assumption and from Romanising tendencies. He will wait 
a little longer, but even his patience has its limits —I am, 
Sir, &e., A Broap CHURCHMAN, 





MR. PAGE'S EDITION OF THE ANEID. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPHCTATOR.”) 
Str,—May not the line— 

“necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues,” i 
quoted in your review of Mr. Page’s Mneid, VII.-XIL,, in 
your issue of July 28th, refer to the twin snakes twined 
round the Caduceus of Mercury, who with it conducted the 
souls of the dead to the infernal regions (vide ASneid, IV, 
242) P— 

“Tum virgam capit; hic animasille...... 

Pallentes ..... . sub tristia Tartara mittit.” 
Death is often represented as approaching “from behind.” 
I am, Sir, &e., H. F. 





THE STAFFING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
RAILWAYS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—I venture to point out to you the importance of sub- 
stituting an entire British staff on all the railways in the 
Orange River Colony and Transvaal. At present there is a 
doubt as to this being done. The advantage of having British 
officials at every small station is obvious, and we know from 
experience how little the Hollander or any other can be relied 
on. In Natal we frequently had men buying their discharge 
to goon the Natal railways and earn to begin with £8 a month. 
In the Transvaal their pay would probably be still larger, 
and their use as loyal subjects would be alone worth securing, 
and they would form a respectable nucleus at every place on 
the line.—I am, Sir, &e., »¢ 

Volksrust, July 5th. 





WANTED, A LIBERAL LEADER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,.—The recent discussion on the Colonial Estimates brings 
prominently into notice the fact that the Liberal party, as 
such, are without a leader, and the inconvenience of sucha 
fact is felt very powerfully by the Government, the Opposi- 
tion, and the country. There is’no King in Israel, and every 
man does that which is right in his own eyes. The fact of 
this inconvenience I need not labour to establish; it must be 
obvious to every man. Even the opponents of the Opposition 
must wish to know with whom they are fighting. Since the 
death of Mr. Gladstone no one has yet shown a capacity 
fully to fill the place he occupied up to his retirement from 
office, and the choice must therefore, pro tem., fall between 
men inferior to him. Of course, his equal may arise, and the 
day shall declare it; suffice it to say he has not arisen yet, 








and in the meantime her Majesty's Opposition has to be 
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een 
carried on. The tangle would appear to have begun not only 
at the time of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, but in its 
method. No -doubt that method was thought best at the 
time, and I have no desire to impeach the motives of 
those who engineered that method, but I submit that 
beyond all question experience has shown it to have been 
wrong. In the first place, an impression was created in the 
rank-and-file of the Liberal party, no doubt unjustly, that the 
promotion of Lord Rosebery was the result of an intrigue, 
and the result of this is shown not only in the subsequent con- 
duct of public affairs, but to some extent at least in the 1895 
Election. Now by far the most eminent members of the late 
Cabinet were the Earl of Kimberley and Sir William 
Harcourt, and of these the former was by all tokens the most 
experienced, as well as Ministerially the senior. He had been 
an Ambassador, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, had filled the 
principal secondary positions in the State, and Sir William 
Harcourt would have been willing to serve under him. With 
him as Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery as Foreign Secretary, 
and Sir William Harcourt as Chancellor of the Exchequer an 
exceptionally strong basis for a Liberal Cabinet would have 
existed. Why was this most obvious arrangement not made? 
I can suppose only one reason, that Lord Kimberley’s previous 
record had made him unacceptable to the Irish allies of the 
Liberal party. If so, the fatuity of the reasoning must by 
this time be apparent, for much good have the Irish 
allies of the Liberal party done them! Is it too late, whether 
from a Liberal or Liberal Unionist standpoint, to revert to 
such an arrangement, which would at least substitute order 
for chaos? It is unusual to drag the Sovereign into dis- 
cussions on such subjects, but even her Majesty would feel 
relief at knowing whom to send for in the event of a change 
of Government, and both Ministry and nation would know 
where they were. Of course, it is pleaded that the Royal 
choice must not be restricted, but we all know what that 
means. In the meantime the Opposition in both Houses of 
Parliament want leaders in whom they can be expected to 
confide. I have nothing to say against Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, for whom I have considerable admiration, unless 
it be that he is somewhat too much of an opportunist, and, 
further, appears to regard himself as onlya stop-gap. Inany 
case, no Liberal Administration could do without him in a 
high and responsible position; but it does not follow from 
that that he would make an ideal Premier any more than that 
Lord Rosebery would, although all Englishmen, and probably 
all foreigners, look to him as the Foreign Secretary of days 
to come.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W.S. 





UNOCCUPIED COAST. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Str,—Many will be prompted by your article in the Spectator 
of July 21st on “ Unoccupied Coast” to wish that owners of 
property on the coast line of our islands could be persuaded 
to dedicate some portion of it to the nation, whether through 
the agency of the National Trust, or by other means. If the 
“development” of seaside watering-places, especially on the 
East Coast, continues at its present rate, it will before long 
be everywhere as difficult to find a quiet spot as it now is at 
Yarmouth or Margate. If the next generation is to know the 
value of the perfect repose given by an uninterrupted expanse 
of cliff and coombe, shore and sea, sacrifices must be made 
in the present generation. It may seem hard to ask land- 
owners to forego the chance of gain offered them by land 
development companies, light railway promoters, and others, 
but in their willingness to do solies the country’s chief hope. 
To purchase land for this purpose is difficult; for a public 
body like the National Trust almost impossible. Subscription 
lists and auctioneers’ prices increase in the same ratio.—I am, 
Sir, &., Hvucu BuakrstTon, Secretary. 
The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, 1 Great College Street, Westminster. 





TO IMPROVE THE GARDENS OF SQUARES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Your article in the Spectator of July 14th on the 
improvement of square gardens is so interesting to the London 
gardener, and draws such stimulating pictures of what might 
be, that having practical experience of gardening in London 








for eight or nine years, T am tempted to offer a few remarks 
and perhaps venture to reply to some of the criticisms of the 
writer. I have been, with a small committee, manager of a 
garden for the last nine years, and know something of the 
difficulties with which a London gardener has to contend, and 
whilst I feel the truth of the writer’s remarks as to the large 
number of square gardens left uncared for to the custody of 
cats, still I fear the monotony of idea he complains of is not 
entirely due to the conservatism and ignorance of gardeners. 
After all, you have to grow in London what London will grow, 
and unless you can afford the very considerable expense of 
constantly replenishing your plants as is done in the parks, 
you find that the best show for your money is made by the 
old-fashioned geranium, calceolaria, lobelia, &c., which are 
complained of as so common. They are the survival of the 
fittest, and are there because nothing else does so well. Still, 
as the writer says, a great deal more might be done in the way 
of variety with trouble and intelligence, and a very little 
extra expense. Seeds are unsatisfactory, and they require 
more attention than can be got out of the very ordinary 
labourer who is dignified with the name of “the gardener” 
in London. I have in a small garden of my own made a 
good effect with seedling annuals grown in the greenhouse 
of a friend and pricked out early in May, but these, again, 
require more care than can be given in a public garden. 
Perennials in London are, with a few exceptions, perennial 
only in name, and for the most part decline to try conclusion 
with a second London summer, and, like many of the seed- 
lings, flower too late to be used in a garden where the owners 
of houses are all gone by the end of July. Your correspondent 
says: “ Paths might be bordered by low trellises and masses 
of sweet peas, climbing roses...... ” and suggests that 
“pink and sulphur Canterbury bells, blue larkspurs, gorgeous 
lilies, pinks, and sweet williams ” should be grown. I think 
any one with experience will agree with me that sweet peas 
and roses are quite impossible to grow in London, and I have 
had very poor success with campanulas and sweet williams, 
which flower very grudgingly, if at all. Some of the com- 
moner lilies do remarkably well, and might be more used than 
they are, and I have found all the lupins grow like a weed, 
flowering generously, and, moreover, come up year after year 
really as if they did not mind the dust and draughts and cats 
of a square garden. These, after all, are our great enemies 
and are insuperable, but there is another enemy which is not 
insuperable, though one is tempted to think so, and which 
your article may go far to defeat, and that is the indifference 
of those most concerned, the owners and occupiers of the 
houses. Beyond a little criticism and an angry letter here and 
there about what are considered irksome rules, I have never 
found residents take the smallest interest in the garden, no 
one ever attends the annual mecting, and any co-operation in 
protecting the plants from the ravages of pet dogs and cats is 
impossible to get. To keep the garden-rate as low as possible 
seems the only thing desired, and it is to this indifference of 
the real owners of gardens that are due the ugliness and 
monotony of many of these cat-haunted regions—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. E. P. 


POSTAL DELAYS AND THE DISTRICT MESSENGER 
QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I havea small country house, less than thirty miles from 
London and within twoand a half miles of the Eden Bridge 
Station on the South-Eastern line, and of Eden Bridge Town 
Station on the Brighton line. I look forward to reading the 
Spectator when in the country for the week-end. It is sup- 
plied by a newsagent in Kensington, who invariably posts it 
—as appears by the postmark—at 9.15 a.m. on Saturdays. 
Letters are delivered in my hamlet (Four Elms) on Saturday 
evening, and occasionally the Spectator arrives by that post ; 
but more commonly it does not, but comes by a post of which 
the mark is 4.15 on Sunday morning at Eden Bridge, and as 
there is no Sunday delivery at Four Elms I receive the 
Spectator on Monday morning just as I am returning to 
London. I have written to the Post Office people about this 
until I am tired. I receive civil answers and expressions of 
regret, and on the last occasion when I wrote the paper for 
some weeks subsequently came at the proper time, but then 
the Saturday non-delivery recurred, and I never now get it 
until the Monday. I enclose the wrapper which I received 
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last Monday mornirg. AsI have said, I ami tired of. writing 
to the Post Office, and in the hope of doing better I write 
to you. Is it not too bad that at a hamlet within thirty 
mikes of London, having numerous trains on two railways 
to a village about two miles off, a paper posted at 9.15 a.m. 
cannot be delivered (by the Post Office) at 7 p.m.? Ten hours 
for thirty miles. A District Messenger could walk it in the time. 
A propos of the District Messenger question. On what 
possible grounds are the Post Office people entitled to extract 
10 per cent. of the gross receipts of this unhappy company ? 
I presume my servant, whom I engage by the month, is 
entitled to carry letters for me, if I so choose to employ him. 
I should imagine if I hired him by the day, I am equally 
entitled to employ him in cleaning-my plate, or in going 
messages, bearing parcels or letters. I also suppose a House 
Brigade- boy might be used by me for blacking boots or for 
carrying a letter; if these things be so, then why, if I hire a 
District Messenger for a quarter-of an hour, is he not for that 
period my servant, and why am I forbidden to use him in any 
way that is most convenient to me? When I was a boy, now, 
alas! some seventy years ago, I lived in Finch Lane, Cornhill, 
and I used to see seated on a bench at the north-east corner 
of the old Royal Exchange a number of men known as ticket 
porters. These were absolutely trustworthy men, and were 
employed by the bankers and merchants to deliver letters or 
parcels, and were hired for the job just as a District 
Messenger is hired, and I never heard it suggested that they 
needed a Post Office license. I suppose the title of the 
company, “ District Messenger,” excited the attention and the 
cupidity of the Post Office. The company should have called 
themselves the “Short Service Supply Company,” or the 
“Temporary Help League,” or some such title suggestive of 
the letting-out of servants, and not of delivering messages or 
letters.—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK BRAMWELL. 
5 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[We are extremely sorry that Sir Frederick Bramwell 
should have such difficulty with the delivery of his paper, 
though we regret to say we are helpless in the matter. 
We agree generally with what he says as to the District 
Messenger question. Public Departments seem incapable of 
bearing anything in the nature of competition, however 
slight. Yet, in truth, what they want is more, not less, 
rivalry, to render them efficient in serving public needs.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





BIRD STORIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1tr,—The faculty of imitating sounds and songs not their 
own must be more frequent in blackbirds than is generally 
supposed. I remember in the spring of 1879, in the little 
copse on the side of the Frauenberg at Fulda, hearing several 
blackbirds sing a fragment of the well-known “Du bist 
verriickt mein kind.” They all sang the same first few notes, 
breaking off with exactly the same quavering, hesitating 
sound, beginning over and over again. I tried to find out 
how they had acquired this addition to their usual natural 
répertoire, but could not, until an old lady explained to me that 
the blackbirds on the Frauenberg must have learnt the air 
from a tame bird belonging to a soldier, which had been 
taught by him to warble this tune. I saw this blackbird in a 
cage hanging over the cottage-door, but I did not hear it sing. 
I have observed another instance of this faculty of acquisition 
this year in the Pare de Montsouris in Paris. We have been 
interested in noticing one particularly good-voiced bird singing 
quite differently from his fellows. It seemed sometimes as we 
listened in the quiet of the early dawn or late evening as if 
the bird were trying to invent a new song; it may be he was 
only imitating. Anyhow, our attention was called to the 
performance of this particular bird by the difference from 
the usual blackbird’s song.—I am Sir, &c., 
atue Gazan, Paris. JEANNE E. ScHMAHL. 


(To TNE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—lIact year, coming from Tunis to Marseilles in the early 
spring, we were delighted at dinner-time to see six swallows 
all in a row sitting on a bar, above the saloon dining-table. 
They remained quiet all the evening and flew away in the 
morning. Did their instinct tell them we were travelling 
north before they took a free passage on our steamer ? 








Recently a partridge hatched off fifteen eggs close by thy 
house. Ihad been carefully watching this nest for ten qd, 
On examining the nest I found six of the shells neatly: packed 
one inside the other, making’a string on one side of the nest 
while two doubles were fitted inside one another on the other 
side. The remaining eggs were broken in smaller pieces and 
lying around. Is this a common practice of the old birds 2. 
Tam, Sir, &e., E. Trorrrg, 
Wazwell Farm, Pinner, 





ANTIQUATED ARTILLERY AND NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF TIIE “ SPECTATOR.”1 
Sir,—I was considerably surprised to notice in, the speech 
of Lord Lansdowne in Friday week's debate in the House 
of Lords his authoritative assuranees as to the satisfactory 
state of the country’s defences, and in particular the following 
statements :— % 
(1) That it is a fact that there are at this moment in the 
country under arms about fifty thousand more men than 
we have barrack accommodation for in the United Kingdom, 
Then we have raised emergency battalions. Then there ig 
in this country a great force of embodied Militia, 


(2) Measures have been taken to increase the efficiency of the 
Volunteer forces, of whom a very large number are going 
into special camps for special instruction altogether 
different from that which they have received in ordinary 
years. In addition to all that, we have for some time past 
been engaged upon the task of rearming our defences, 

Upon the first of these points I can only say that the state of 
the barracks in my own town is at distinct variance with the 
noble Lord’s statement. The Sheffield barracks are capable 
of accommodating some fifteen hundred men, whereas for the 
last three months their only occupants have consisted of 
two skeleton batteries of field artillery in course of forma- 
tion, and numbering some hundred and sixty men all told. 
As to the second point, the brigade of Sheffield Volun. 
teer Artillery is armed with the old 16-pounder muzzle. 
loading guns which were discarded by the Army as obsolete 
some fifteen years ago. Not only are these guns absolutely 
useless, both from their ineffectiveness, their limited range, 
and their being fired with black powder, but they are upwards 
of thirty years old, and when discharged are undoubtedly 
more dangerous to the gunners themselves than to an enemy. 
The Sheffield Volunteer Artillery have recently returned from 
an eight days’ camp in Chatsworth Park, which was placed 
at their disposal by the kindness of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire,—himself a member of the Committee of National 
Defence. Ihave visited the camp and seen the brigade at 
drill, and I can personally testify that the whole of the time 
and labour devoted to the week’s training has been upon the 
practice of these antiquated and practically useless weapons, 
This branch of the Service has been specially invited to make 
additional sacrifices this year for the purpose of improving 
their efficiency, and have readily responded. The public are 
paying for these services on Army scale. The Sheffield men 
are about to go to camp on Salisbury Plain for the purpose 
of the “special instruction altogether different fiom that 
received in ordinary years” which Lord Lansdowne alluded 
to, and yet both their labour and the public money are being 
expended upon a knowledge of. an antique weapon which 
would be utterly valueless for the defence of the country. 
Does Lord Lansdowne invite us to suppose that he and the 
War Office experts who are his advisers are so ignorant 
of the actual facts as to be unaware of this state of 
affairs, or is it a deliberate attempt to hoodwink the public? 
It will no doubt be said by the War Office that to arm the 
whole of the Auxiliary Forces with modern artillery is a 
matter of time, but I should like to know what chance there 
is of this result being accomplished in the next ten years 
as long as the War Oijice confine their orders to Woolwich 
Arsenal and two or three isolated firms who are already full 
of work for other countries. It is some six months ago since 
the country was promised the rearmament of the Volunteer 
Artillery with 47 and 15-pounder breech-loading guns. 

challenge Lord Lansdowne to name a single instance of 
either of these guns having been provided. How long is this 
preposterous attitude of the War Office to continue? The 
resources of this country for the production of guns and 
armament are unlimited. There are fifty firms with the 
requisite machinery and capital at their disposal who are 
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willing am) 
¢ encouraged by the War Office to do so. So long, however, 


d ready to-morrow to enter upon the manufacture | of the Far East. . He appears in two characters, as a narrator 


and as’a critic, and though many may dissent from ‘his con- 


gs the authorities depend upon the resources of Woolwich | clusions, every one must respect the experience and knowledge 
Arsenal, Which are nearly as antiquated as the guns to which |.on which they are based. He has the gift of a vivid and 
[ have already alluded, in my opinion the defence forces of | masculine style. He writes without temper or prejudice, and 


the nation will never be adequate to resist a determined 
jnvasion should our Fleet fail us. I write this letter as an 
individual member of the public, without any technical 


he has a keen and affectionate sympathy for the countries 


| and peoples he has travelled among. And in addition, he has 
| the merit of a long prior experience of Chinese affairs and a 


knowledge of military matters, but I undertake to say the | strong interest in political questions. The book is nominally 


views I have enunciated..are shared by’nine-tenths of the 
thinking-men in this country.. Lord Lansdowne invites some 
indication as to the defects in the measures which he is 
pleased. to state he has taken for the national defence. I 
have humbly endeavoured to give it as regards the one im- 
portant branch of the Service which has fallen under my own 
observation.—I am, Sir, &e., JOSEPH BRINKFORD. 
Burnt Stones, Sandygate, near Sheffield. 


[We agree with our correspondent that the arming of the 
Volunteer Artillery with what Mr. Winston Churchill calls 
“antiquated toys” is a national disgrace. It cannot be said, 
however, that we have only discovered this lack of artillery 
after the war, and that Lord Lansdowne could not be 
expected to know what was ignored by other people— 
namely, that we were numerically weak in good guns. In the 
year 1897 we pointed out, « propos of military reform, that 
though we could not get unlimited men, as we had no con- 
scription, there was one thing of which we could and ought to 
have a practically unlimited supply, and that was good 
modern artillery, because its provision was a matter of money 
and forethought. Here at least the “ man in the street” may 
claim not to have neglected his duty of prompting the War 
Office. This is what we wrote on September 4th, 1897 :— 

“Tn regard to artillery, the deficiencies have been, and are 
still, we fear, very serious. ..... We have not: enough 
artillery for the purposes of our Empire. We believe, indeed, 
that we are right in saying that our proportion of guns to troops 
issmaller than that of any army in the world. In the matter of 
artillery, then, we are clearly making a capital blunder. New 
regiments we may not be able to get, but nobody denies that we 
can forge as many guns as we choose, buy the horses to drag 
them, and enlist the men to serve them...... In the matter 
of artillery, then, we fear we are neglecting the teachings of 
common sense, and not providing a force which, take the 
dreariest view you like of a voluntary army, can admittedly be 
provided under our present system.” 


—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
ISOLATION. 
Tur moon is large, the heavens are clear: 
Above the trees that crown the height 


Two stars are shining, two so near, 
It seems their shimmering rays unite. 


But she who holds the master-key 
Of knowledge looks with smiling face. 
“Between those gleaming sparks you see 
Are stretched the myriad miles of space.” 


I turn unto the close-at-hand, 
The world where distance cheats us not; 
How close her thronging peoples stand, 
All brethren of a common lot. 


Nay, the immeasurable sea 
Wherein the shining planets roll 

Is small to that immensity 
Encircling every human soul. 


Grieve not that man must stand apart, 
Whose lonely spirit, he shall find, 
Is closer to the Eternal Heart 
Than to the nearest of his kind. 
B. Paut N&EvuMAN. 


BOOKS. 
sev 
THE FUTURE OF THE FAR EAST.* 


Mr. CoLguHoun has written a book which will be read with 
Profound attention by all who are interested in the problems 











* The * Overiand’ to China. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. Loudon: Harper 
ani Brothers. [16s.] 








a record of a journey on thé new Trans-Siberian line as far as 
it is open, and then a prolongation of his travels through 
Manchuria to South and South-Western China. The itinerary 
includes a historical sketch of each locality, so that the volume 
is virtually a compact handbook to the history, topography, 
and politics of Eastern Asia. ; 

His view of Siberia is different from the accepted common. 
places of most Englishmen. He claims to have travelled 
without the usual aids from Russian officialdom which beguile 
a traveller, like the American Mr. Bookwalter, into a roseate 
view of the charms of Russian administration. But he is far 
from blind to the remarkable achievements of recent years. 
For three centuries Russia has been advancing to a fixed goal, 
and since the days of Mouravieff Amurski she has travelled 
with astonishing rapidity. The colonisation of Siberia was 
much on the Anglo-Saxon plan. First went the free-lance 
and set up his flag; “Government then approved, confirmed, 
and developed; scientific expeditions set the final seal.” In 
the years of the Crimean War the first Mouravieff, as 
Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, navigated the Amur and 
concluded a treaty with China for the cession of the north 
bank of the river. Then came a period of compulsory: 
colonisation, a form of tyranny which in this case seems 
to have been fortunate in its results. But now, says Mr. 
Colquhoun, “ since the opening of the railway, immigrants have 
poured in at the rate of a quarter of a million souls a year, 
and what has till lately been regarded as a cesspool is rapidly 
becoming the reservoir.” Siberia can support such an influx, 
for she has enormous stores of mineral and vegetable weath, 
which only await the appliances of civilisation. But the 
author's attention is chiefly directed to the great railway, which 
is to prove the strategic and commercial backbone of the new 
Russia. It originated in the Imperial Rescript of March 17th, 
1891, and, in the wise Russian manner, its full scheme was 
not given to the world at first, so that by innocently changing 
details in the process of making all foreign jealousy might 
be avoided. For example, the short cut across Northern 
Manchuria to Vladivostock, which would have startled the 
world in 1891, was mildly received in 1895; and Mr. Colquhoun 
shows cause for believing that this had always been the route 
decided on. No foreigners are employed in its construction, 
that it may be genuinely “a Russian railway, made by Russian 
engineers, for Russia.” In the Manchurian section of the line 
only Russians and Chinese are allowed to become shareholders, 
but the terms of contract are so framed that China is a very, 
insignificant partner and easy to be got rid of. A scheme is 
on foot for connecting the two great lines, the Trans-Caspian 
and the Trans-Siberian, and Mr. Colquhoun is convinced of 
the power of these iron roads thoroughly to Russianise Asia. 
The achievement is indeed remarkable, though we think that 
on many points the author is apt to magnify it. The report 
of foreign engineers who have inspected the line is that its 
rapid construction has left serious defects. The track is narrow 
and ill made, the sleepers are frail, and the rails are much too 
light. The gradients and curves have been badly managed; 
the luxury of travel, which Mr. Colquhoun insists on, would 
seem to be still to seek; and it has been caleulated that it 
will take some twenty additional millions before it can be 
considered a safe and permanent piece of work. As a 
strategic railway it has the drawback of a single line, great 
slowness, and a serious delay at Lake Baikal. Indeed, it is 
rather as a project than as an achievement that the Trans- 
Siberian Railway deserves our admiration. But there is no 
doubt about the magnitude of the intention. 

From Siberia Mr. Colquhoun passes to Pekin, as he knew it 
in the old days before the Powers grew nervous, and the 
Embassies were still a pleasant family party. It is a charm. 
ing picture which he gives of the life there :— 

“ The epigram of a late German plenipotentiary is no less tiue 
for being witty: ‘ You approach Peking in tears, but you leave it 

weeping!’ ...... Life is there one continual exhilaration; 
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the floods of light pour a tonic into the blood, the keen air 
braces the nerves until mere movement is a joy. After the 


summer heats and steamy downpours who shall describe the great Tue editor of the handsome volume entitled Cr 


crisp breath from the north—tho whispered message of autumn 
from the steppes? Or who forget the sweet Molian melody of 
the wheeling pigeons; the almost motionless wings of the great 
brown hawks poised against the blue; the sparkling frosted 
hills when snow has fallen and every outline shines clear in the 
luminous air; the tinkle of distant camel bells; or, indeed, any of 
the hundred nothings that make up the unique and indescribable 
Peking atmosphere? ” 


In those days Pekin was indeed a lotus-eaters’ paradise, 
though Mr. Colquhoun maintains that two Embassies, the 
Russian and the Japanese, were always on the alert, working 
out their own ends. Meanwhile, there was the dark back- 
ground of native fanaticism and hate. “It is, one feels, only 
the ever-present fear of bodily chastisement that restrains the 
populace to an attitude of sullen dislike, or,at very best, of polite 
indifference.” As it stands, says Mr. Colquhoun, Russia may 
at any moment lay hands upon the capital to which she has 
drawn so near, and so fulfil the prophecy of Gordon in 1880, 
“China is our India” is the Russian creed in the Far East, 
and the second Mouravieff is spoken of, on the analogy of his 
great namesake, as Mouravieff Pekingski. In his chapters on 
Manchuria the author sums up the faults he has to find with 
British policy. We have allowed ourselves to be hoodwinked 
by Russian diplomats, we have no efficient Asiatic service as 
Russia has, we have refused to encourage the Reform party, 
we have by our slackness lost our reputation as the special 
protecting foreign Power in China, and we have allowed the 
railway exploitation of Manchuria, and especially of its coal- 
fields, which was originally a suggestion of the Scotch mis- 
sionary Williamson, to slip through our hands, 


The fascinating chapter on Eastern Mongolia is entirely 
descriptive, but in the last quarter of the book Mr. Colquhoun 
returns to politics. We have still a valuable asset in China, 
the Yangtse Valley, and the consequent command of the 
north-east route to India. But the value of the field, says the 
author, “lies not in exclusive legal possession, but in effective 
occupation.” In these provinces there is a different race, 
peaceful and industrious, out of sympathy with the central 
Government, and ready to be won to our side, provided we 
give them peace and security. But France and Germany and 
Russia are already our rivals even here. “ Peking and the 
Tsungli Yamen being Russian, body and soul, Britain’s best 
remaining chance of establishing her influence in the Empire 
is in these provinces, which, after all, count for two-thirds of 
what is known as China. The provincial authorities are as yet 
pro-British, because they see that Britain is a less evil than 
Russia; but Britain is neglecting these provincials while 
expending her forces against the blank walls of the Imperial 
palace.” 


Since Mr. Colquhoun wrote his book the thing most feared 
has happened, and for a moment all diplomatic schemes are 
obscured in a general anarchy. The result is that we may 
be compelled to abandon our old policy of the “open 
door,’ and be forced, however unwillingly, to claim a 
‘“‘sphere of influence.” In the main our interests coincide 
with those of the United States, and in some definite and 
resolutely followed common scheme lies any hope of future 
safety. Mr. Colquhoun would have us definitely control and 
develop the Yangtse basin, and decide on some common plan 
with the United States; and we are compelled to admit that 
some such policy, much though we dislike it, is becoming 
more probable, if not more palatable, every day. If China 
is to be Russia’s India, part of it may be destined to become 
for us a second Egypt. 


Mr. Colquhoun’s book is full of useful lessons, but perhaps 
the most useful of all is one that is given quite unconsciously. 
It is that we must not assume that because Russia has a 
magnificent dream of conquest in Northern China that that 
dream is as good as accomplished. The history of the past 
month shows how feeble is Russia’s hold on Manchuria, and 
how difficult and dangerous the task she has set herself. 
Nothing is more foolish than a jealous dread of Russia’s 
designs in the Far East. They are far more likely to prove a 
source of weakness than a source of strength. 


SS as 

A NEW CROQUET-BOOK* 
Date is to be congratulated upon the attainment of a to 

‘ : : ject 
well-nigh essential to literary success at the moment, Heh 
succeeded in securely hitching on his subject to the great sd 
overpowering topic of the moment,—the war in South Afri 
And he has done this by the publication of a fact which we 
will wager any reasonable odds, was and is unknown alike tp 
the most learned military expert and to the most constant 
newspaper reader of the last six months. This fact, which 
we should like to communicate in adequately large type, js 
that President Kruger plays croquet. Croquet, to put the 
matter in a less dazing way, is or was recently played by the 
President of the Transvaal Republic. This priceless piece of 
“copy,” to give credit where credit is due, was confided to My. 
Lillie by Messrs. Ayres, the well-known racquet and club 
makers, who report that one of the last sets of scientif, 
croquet (four-inch hoops, heavy mallets, &c.) despatched from 
these shores in 1899 was addressed to “President Kruger, 
Pretoria.” 

We can well imagine that cynical critics who detest the 
slowest and most artful of outdoor games will declare that 
this simple and somewhat belated announcement throws g 
flood of light upon the character and conduct, the (supposed) 
obstinacy and (alleged) shiftiness, of the right honourable 
gentleman referred to. And it certainly does suggest a crowd 
of interesting socio-political questions. Where, for example 
is that particular croquet set at this moment? Is it among 
the numerous paraphernalia which the Boers have 
uniformly succeeded in whisking away from under the very 
noses of our pursuing generals, even while the latter wer 
employed in cutting the railway behind them? Was it left 
in the care of Mrs. Kruger with instructions that the balls 
should be repainted khaki colour in order to prevent Lords 
Roberts and Kitchener enjoying a quiet game in leisure 
moments? Did the President carry off the actual “set” in 
his extremely mobile saloon carriage, or merely the box 
labelled “croquet” and filled with bar gold? If the former, is 
there any level plateau in the Lydenburg district where the 
same could be played? It is not merely that the narrowness 
of the modern 4in. hoop seems somehow connected with 
the “slimness” attributed to the Boers; but that there is so 
much of orthodox and up-to-date croquet tactics, as any one 
can see from the volume before us, in what has been familiarly 
called “ President Kruger’s little game.” Has not his 
“finesse” been sufficiently remarkable? Is he not now 
engaged in “cornering,”—precisely what the experts here 
recommend us to do when temporarily “out of” the game, 
and while another person (Lord Roberts, for example) is 
making a long “ break” ? 

If any reader, after this, should question the established 
popularity of the “new croquet,” let him know further that 
—by a reasonable estimate—some fifteen thousand rubber 
ended croquet mallets were sold last season. The rubber 
mallet being chiefly used by lady players, we may safely add 
to this another fifteen or twenty thousand of honest timber 
(the rubber end, it has been unkindly said, is chiefly useful 
for the erasure or obliteration of “ foul strokes ”’), and we have 
the striking total of a sale of some thirty or forty thousand 
clubs per annum, which should mean (as it has continued for 
some years) the existence of some hundred thousand or more 
systematic croquet players. Their exact numbers may be as 
difficult to calculate exactly as those of the Boer forces, and, 
for a similar reason, their mobility. But all that they do, 
think, and feel should be abundantly apparent to the careful 
reader of Messrs. Longmans’ portly, well-printed, and fairly 
illustrated volume. From the mildest and vaguest suggestion 
of “etiquette” to a complete (suggested) redraft of the laws 
of croquet, everything, we should think, is comprised some- 
whereorother in the book. Possibly it will be no matter of vital 
importance to any reader to unearth any particular fact, reflec- 
tion, or suggestion, nor can we think the work a sufficiently 
serious one to require an index. The croquet enthusiast may, 
perhaps, read it all, especially the passages concerning him- 
self and friends. The casual inquirer may gaze ahead, turn- 
ing from the character sketch of one particular player or 
stylist to the question of rubble or grass courts, from the 

















* Croquet Up to Date. Edited by Arthur Lillie. With Illustrations. London $ 
Longmans and Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 
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abject of “ Cowardly Tactics, by Aunt Emma” (a highly 
humorous account of the prudence so often preferable to 
yalour, containing much useful advice) to the somewhat 
ointless examination paper headed _ Up-to-date Ideas. 
The utter fatuity of these latter inquiries, addressed as they 
are by the hopeful editor to a number of more or less 
reluctant celebrities whose capacity of self-expression is 
robably at best inferior to their play, may be illustrated by 
No. 3-Do you look at your own ball last in shooting, or at 
the object ball ?—and No. 10—Are you in favour of letting 
gli burning questions go to sleep ?—a conundrum which 
cooms to tend vaguely towards the humorous Irish “ bull” with- 
out quite arriving. Wedo not think, moreover, that the 
method on which Croquet Up to Date has been constructed, or 
rather compiled, is a sound one. It is true that valuable 
histories are now written (as, presumably, all histories will 


bave to be written in future) in subdivisions allocated to- 


diferent authors. But here the subjects are not allocated, 
and the result is a vast amount of repetition both of matter 
proper to the book and of the mevest gossip. 

In an exposition of the game of croquet there are two 


departments of the subject, and perhaps only two, really | 


calculated to provide a chapter of useful matter apiece. One 
of these is “openings”’ (of which a word later), the other 
the “four-ball break,” which has been often described 
of late years, and is here fwly expounded once more by 
Miss Gower, the present lady champion of England, and, 
we suspect, the most genuinely gifted proficient (of any 
such game) ever seen. This essay will interest the number 
of readers who fondly hope that some of the writer's genius 
may leak out through her pen, but, alas! the really interest- 
ing secret of “How I do it” is one the most generous 
celebrity cannot confide. Of the “four-ball break,’ indeed, 
and its mechanical routine (rot that Miss Gower is ham- 
pered by it) we have, perhaps, heard too much. A player 
must be able, as she reminds us, to pick up the thread of 
the game anywhere. In fact, the first virtue of “fighting 
croquet” is to be able, at a glance round, to seize and make 
the most of existing materials. Indeed, we believe this ele 
ment in it to he one of the best tests of ready ability. As to 
the orthodox break and its materials, Mr. W. W. Bruce (a 
champion distinguished for the boldness and freedom of his 
play) records with justifiable pride a fourteen-point turn made 
with a single ball. 


We are disposed to consider Mr. C. D. Locock’s essay on 
“the openings” in scientific croquet as the best and most 
practical in the book. Mr. Locock considers, in order due, all 
possible policies for the player who, belated by losing the toss, 
finds what is primdé facie the best terrain occupied by his 
enemy, and has to choose between a purely negative recourse 
to distant safety (though, of course, it is not safety) in the 
“next best” corner, and the actively hostile policy of lying in 
your opponent’s path—clinging about his legs, as it were, in 
the hope of confusing his common-form progress—or of 
tempting him astray by a carefully-laid “tice,” which, in fact 
as often as not does quite upset the balance of the game. On 


these dilemmas there is really a good deal to be said. .The- 


fecbleness of the titles, and the rather too obvious exhaustion 
of the authors of various other chapters, exhibit the 
palpable thinness of minor croquet “shop.” The photo- 
graphic illustrations of the book are of no particular distinc- 
tion except, in some cases, that pertaining to antiquity. They 
include passable portraits of the best-known players, includ- 
ing one of the London champion of 1900, Mr. John Austin, of 
Maidstone, crouching behind the shelter of his famous 
“seythe-handled mallet,” an instrument of almost as terrible 
an originality as the chariot of Boadicea. 


A propos of the history of the game, and apart from its con- 
nection with the Caroline pastime of “ Pall Mall,” as described 
by Strutt, it appears that the early English croquet of the 
“fifties” came from Ireland, and that it invaded Ireland from 
Northern Franee, where a Mr. (or Miss) Macnaghten saw the 
game played hy peasantry as early as 1850, with bent willow- 
boughs for hoops. In 1851 the game which was then, accord- 
ing to the famous Dr. Prior, of some ten years’ standing in 
lreland, was first. imported to these shores. Shortly after- 
wards, it would seem,-the popular game with round arches of 
8 in. width and a central cage was in full swing; while 
in the “ sixties,” at any rate, a scientific game, with hoops of 





4 in.—even of 3} in.—was being developed by a few experts, 
who have handed on the torch to our own days. But these 
idle reflections will, we fancy, have scarcely diverted the 
impatient reader's attention from the croquet question of the 
moment. Thus,in the words of the American minister- 
poet— 
* T end with it as I begin 
Who got” 

that oblong box labelled Pretoria? Also may we not ask, 
recalling historic presents of tennis-bails and the like, sent to 
potentates of carlier date, with ironic or bellicose significance, 
who sent. it? 





SOME BOOKS ON THEOLOGY.* 

Mr. IncE complains in the opening sentence of his first 
lecture of the loose way in which the word “mysticism” is used. 
It is made to cover a wide variety of thinkers, as well as of 
persons who do not piofess to be thinkers, and would even 
pointedly disclaim any such title, for to some the ideal of the 
mystic condition is not to think but to contemplate. Appen- 
dix Ais devoted to a catalogue raisonné of definitions of 
mysticism. Of these there are twenty-seven in all. They fall 
naturally into two classes,—the friendly and the hostile. Of 
the hostile definers the best known is R. A. Vaughan, author 
of Hours with the Mystics, a. book which is still read. Vaughan 
describes mysticism as “a form of error which mistakes for a 
Divine Manifestation the operations of a merely human 
faculty.” Of friendly definitions we may quote Pfleiderer’s: 
“Mysticism is the immediate feeling of the unity of the self 
with God... <<... the religious life at its very heart and 
centre.’ To be a mystic, then, one might think, is ail 
that can be desired. Not so. ‘‘ The truth,’ according to the 
same authority, “is only possessed in the quite undeveloped, 
simple, and bare form of monotonous feeling.’ Mysticism, 
indeed, is regarded with dislike hoth by those who hold hy 
an historical, non-miracilous Christianity, and by those who 
find their ideal in the intellectual appreciation of dogma. 
But mystics are themselves divided into two widely separated 
camps. There is themodern Roman Catholic school, of which 
Ribet is the hest-known exponent, in which supernatural phe- 
nomena are, if not of the essence of the condition, at the least 
inseparable accidents. A travesty of these beliefs or practices, 
if indeed it is a travesty, is to be found in theosophy and 
occultism. Ribet himself admits the existence of what he 
calls Contrefagons diaboliques, and states the necessity of 
distinguishing between these and the genuine manifestations 
of a divine working. On the other side, there is the school of 
which Mr. Inge himself is a representative in the present, 
and whieh we find in the past when we go back to the 
Cambridge Platonists and to William Law. These 
lectures, delivered this year from the Oxford University 
pulpit on the foundation of Canon Bampton, are an 
admirable exposition of the. views of this school, while 
they give a survey of systems which, with more or less 
right, have described themselves, or been described by others, 
by the same name. We shall not attempt to estimate them, 
contenting ourselves with calling the attention of our readers 
to them, while we testify in the strongest terms to the 
interest, we would even say the entrancing interest, which 
they will be found to arouse. But we must quote a few 
sentences from the passage in which the lecturer sums up his 
conclusions :— 


“Tt is not claimed that mysticism, even in its widest sense, is, 
or can ever be, the whole of Christianity. Every religion must 
have an institutional as well as a mystical element. ..... 
Still, at the present time, the greatest need seems to be that we 
should return to the fundamentals of spiritual religion. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that both the old seats of 
authority—the infallible Church and the bock—are fiercely 
assailed, and that our faith needs reinforcements. These can 
only come from the depths of the religious consciousness itself 
..... . the ‘impregnable rock’ is neither an institution nor 
a book, but 2 life and an experience.” 


And mysticism claims to be Christian experience and life in 
their very highest form. 





* (1.) Christian Mysticism: Bampton Lectures, 1399. By William Ralph Inge, 





M.A. London: Methuen and Co, [12s.]——(2.) A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life. Dy William Law, A.M. With Introduction by Charles Bigg, D.D. 
London: Methuen and Co. [2s.J|——(3.) The Ascent through Christ. By E. 
Griffith-Jones, B.A... London: James Bowden. (7s. 6d.]— 4.) The Moral Order of 


Bowden 
the World. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
[is. 6d.J—(5.) The Jlard Sayings of Jesus Christ. By William Leighton Grane, 
M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. [5s.] (6.) Eschatology: Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Cristian. By R. H. Charles, DD. -London: A, and C. Black. [15s.] 
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- & book on mysticism cannot be better followed up than by 
the best-known work of the best-known of English mystics, 
the Serious Call to a Devout and. Holy Life of William Law. 
Dr. Bigg, who has supplied an introduction, is here on ground 
familiar to him. He has studied profoundly Alexandrian 
thought, Christian and non-Christian, and this closely touches 
inysticism, both in its genuine and in its bastard forms. Dr. 
Bigg would not, we take it, define mysticism in exactly the 
same terms that Mr. Inge would use. The latter would, we 
think, put a higher value than the former on Jacob Béhme 
(Behmen), and would not describe him as a “type of the false 
and bastard mystic.” But to mediate would take us foo far. 
Law certainly illustrates one of Mr. Inge’s remarks that the 
unystic may be, and often is, a man of practical knowledge of 
affairs. Where could we find a closer knowledge of one side 
of worldly life than in the account of the training which 
Matilda gave to her daughters ? 


The symbolism of Nature has always been to many minds 
the most attractive aspect of mysticism. Mr. Inge quotes a 
striking passage from Charles Kingsley in which he dwells on 
the emotions caused by the conviction that “all symmetrical 
natural objects are types of some spiritual truth or existence.” 
From this it is not a long step to the subject which Mr. 
Griffith-Jones discusses in his reconciliation of Christian 
belief with the theory of evolution. It is not evolution pure 
and simple, it is evolution that identifies itself with Pantheism, 
that Christian faith cannot accept. That some mystics 
have gone dangerously near to Pantheism cannot be denied, 
but it is not involved in their theory. “It is a pitfall,” to use 
Mr. Inge’s expression, “for them to avoid, not an error 
involved in their first principles.” But there is a non- 
Pantheistic as there is a Pantheistic evolution. The essential 
ideas of creation and purpose are consistent with the most 
rigidly scientific statement of the doctrine, though we have to 
go a long way from the six-days cosmogony which contented 
our fathers or grandfathers, and have to thoroughly recast 
the old theory of final causes. Mr. Griffith-Jones has 
attempted the task, which is not less useful than laborious, 
of drawing out this truth in detail. That he has said the last 
word on the subject he would not himself affirm. Neither 
science nor theology has attained finality in a domain as 
obscure as it is vast, but we recognise a valuable contribution 
to the ultimate result in this volume. 


Professor A. B. Bruce, whose death in the fulness of his 
power is a great loss to the theological world, has followed up 
in a second series of “Gifford Lectures” the subject treated 
in his Providential Order of the World. The new title 
extends the scope of his inquiry. ‘The Moral Order,” as he 
says in his preface, “is impersonal”; it can be accepted by 
thinkers who cannot, in any proper sense of the term, be 
described as Theists. Hence he naturally begins with an 
historical survey of the subject. The first lecture is on 
Buddha; the second on Zoroaster and Dualism, the author 
returning to the second half of this subject in Lecture X., 
which bears the title of “Modern Dualism.” The creed of 
Zoroaster is practically extinct, but the causes which called 
it into being are as active as ever, and have had in our own 
days a similar outcome. The account of this phenomenon, as 
Professor Bruce presents it to us, is highly interesting. He sees 
traces of modern Dualism in John Stuart Mill, who threw out 
the idea—we must not put any more stress than this on his 
remarks—of a Creator whose power for beneficent action was 
limited. The theory has been more definitely stated in a work 
entitled Evil and Evolution, and itis to a criticism of this book 
that Professor Bruce devotes the greater part of his lecture. 
This criticism we cannot pretend to epitomise, but the upshot 
of it is that the theory raises problems more insoluble than 
those with which it claims to deal. From Zoroaster we go on 
to Greek tragedy. The treatment here is not altogether satis- 
factory. The lecturer, for instance, seems to give up the 
attempt to interpret the Prometheus Vinctus. But surely the 
key to the puzzle is to be found in the distinction which he 
has himself formulated between the terms “ providential” 
and “moral.” The Greeks were not Theists. They held by 
the independent existence of a moral law, as enunciated by 
Sophocles in the famous passage of the Antigone. But they 
did not recognise in the gods the unfaltering, unchanging 
exponents of this law. Zeus, according to Aischylus, is a 


i . . ae 
as the result of his own foibles, will be brought under ; 

operation. A chapter on “The Stoics” follows that ite 
“ Greek Tragedy,” and this-again is succeeded by an ati 
ing lecture on “ Divination,” the belief in which wag include 
in the Stoic creed. This should be read in close connection 
with that which follows on the “Hebrew Prophets,” The 
difference between prediction and prophecy goes very dee 
indeed. The prophet enunciates the principles of g i: 
order, but itis not his function to foretell. We may even say 
that there is nothing which he can foretell, for there can bg 
no fixed future, if the will of man is free to do good or evil. 


Mr. Grane has essayed a task humbler than those of thy 

writers already mentioned, but not less useful, and certain| 
not less difficult. The “hard sayings of Christ,” as they recur 
in our own reading or in the services of the Church, create an 
uneasy sense that either He preached a law which it is impos. 
sible to obey, or that our obedience falls sadly short of 
our duty. It is not much comfort. to be told that 
we must “ deorientalise” these utterances, or that we 
may relegate them to the region of the unpractical 
as “counsels of perfection.” Mr. Grane grapples with 
the difficulties that these sayings present frankly and 
courageously. He does not give—no one can suppose that he 
would give—easy answers compressed into half-a-dozep 
sentences. He allows that these sayings are of the pan. 
doxical kind, but then, as he puts it, “if Christ had been con. 
tent with platitudes...... no Christian Church would 
have been alive to-day to justify that word, ‘I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.’” We cannot give our readers 
any sample of Mr. Grane’s treatment of his subjects; it must 
suffice to commend his book to their attention. 
The space at our command does not permit us to do mora 
than to describe Professor Charles's book on Eschatology as 
the outcome of research, carried on in the frankest and most 
courageous spirit. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE prayer for protection “for all that travel by land or 
by water” might well be used on behalf of all the characters 
in Mr. Morgan Robertson’s collection of Spun-Yarn sea- 
stories. For it would be difficult to conceive of an awkward 
predicament by sea or land into which some of them have not 
been placed. The stories are exceptionally clever, and they 
give the reader many vivid glimpses of the romance of the 
tropics and of the blue water. Thestory of the naval battle in 
“The Brain of the Battleship” is extremely good reading. 
The present writer does not pretend to sufficient technical 
knowledge to say whether the details of the fight are accurate, 
but at any rate they are convincing. The way in which two 
modern fleets would manceuvre round each other has never 
been more vividly imagined. The action of the dipsomaniac sea- 
man Finnegan, who falls into the conning-tower on a Gatling 
gun, and, the Captain being killed by the gun aforesaid, com- 
mands the ship in a drunken ecstasy and wins the fight, ia, 
as the First Lieutenant says, “immortal.” In another vein the 
story of the yacht sailor who falls “from the royal-yard 
down” is excellent; it reminds the reader of the Eastern story 
of the man who put his head under water for a minute and 
lived through an adventurous life in his mind during the time 
of immersion. John Owen lives through a long vision while 
falling, and thinks that he is about to clasp his sweetheart 
in his arms, but finds that bis arms really encircle the mizzen- 
topgallant-yard. It is impossible to enumerate all the stories 
in the book, but we must not fail to recommend the yarn of 
the derelict ‘ Neptune’ as one of the most delightful. It con- 
tains that climax of delightful sea-adventure, the exploration 
of a long-abandoned ship by two men who casually find her. 
It is the blue rose of many a landsman to explore an 
abandoned ship. Think of the intoxicating excitement of 
climbing down the forsaken companion into the dusty and 
deserted cabin. Think of the joy of perhaps finding 
the log, and living again through the story of the crew, some 





* (1.) Spun-Yarn: Sea Stories. By Morgan Robertson. London: Grant 
Richards. [6s.]——(2.) The Banker and the Bear. By Henry Kitchell Webster. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.]——-(3.) Lhe Descent of the Duchess. By 
Morley Roberts. London: Sands and Co. (3s. 6d.]——(4.) My Afterdream. By 
Julian West. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]—(5.) A Prince of Swindlers. 
By Guy Boothby. London : Ward, Lock, and Co. [5s.]——{6.) Juggling Fortune, 
By T. W. Speight. London: John Long. (3s. 6d.J——-(7.) Ada Vernham, 
Actress. By Richard Marsh. London: John Long. [6s.]}——(8.) Native Borm 





formidable power outside the moral law, but he too, and that 





By William Sylvester Walker (““Coo-ee"). London: John Long. [68.] 
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are probably at the very moment reigning delight- 
full over a tropical desert island. Lest the envious lands- 

Y should give too loose a rein to his imagination, Mr. 
ar Robertson’s two adventurers have some very dis- 
pen discoveries to make on board the ‘Neptune.’ It 
ba melancholy fact that. safety is hardly compatible -with 
re exploration of derelicts. The good advice given to the 
rdians of children in the nursery song, “If -you would 
have them safe abroad, Pray keep them safe at home,” is 
perhaps- not inappropriate here, for it is undoubtedly more 
vudent and nearly as exciting to remain quietly on dry land 
and read of adventures in Mr. Morgan Robertson's pages, 
than to start in quest of them oneself; .and to the former 
course we most heartily recommend our readers. 


of whom 


No one who remembers The Short Line War, by H. K. 
Webster and S. Merwin, will fail to get hold of The Banker and 
the Bear, by the first-named of these two collaborators. Nor 
will any reader who liked the first book fail to be interested in 
the second. At the time of an American agitation on the 
subject of margarine an orator, of course of that nation, 
yound up an impassioned address by asking, “ Shall the dead 
hog compete with the living cow?” Whether or no poor 
dead piggie has yet succeeded in his unequal fight, he has at 
any rate provided Mr. Webster with a good subject for a 
“business” novel, for The Banker and the Bear is the story of 
a“corner” in lard. Of course in this case lard is merely a 
figure-head, as it were; for a “corner” in any other com- 
modity would have given the Bear his opportunity for a 
good trial of strength with his quondam friend, the Banker. 
The book is very lively and exciting reading, and if the 
minutest details of the combat are not quite clear to 
the lay mind—in the last scene, for instance, the neces 
sity for the physical removal of the Bear by arrest is 
not quite clear to the reader who does not indulge in 
“pulling” and “bearing” himself—still, quite enough can 
be “understanded of the peopie” to make the story very 
entertaining. The love interest is so well managed as to 
be really a necessary and integral part of the story, and 
the jeune premier—the distinction is necessary as the Banker, 
and not Jack Dorlin, is the hero—and the heroine are both 
very attractive and delightful young people. If, as said above, 
it is safer to go through one’s wildest adventures in fiction than 
in real life, the same caution may perhaps be given even more 
profitably in the case of business gambling. It is far safer to 
read The Banker and the Bear than to have “a little flutter ” 
on one’s own account. 

Mr. Morley Roberts has ventured into the regions of ex- 
travaganza in his new story, The Descent of the Duchess. 
Therefore it would be unfair not to give him the license 
of extravaganza, and the captious critic had better refrain 
from objecting to the extreme unlikelihood of a person 
(be she Duchess or commoner) being caught in the awning of 
a Mississippi flat-boat on falling out of a private sleeping-car. 
However, the Duchess did it, and the relation of her subse- 
quent adventures gives Mr. Morley Roberts the opportunity 
for some good fooling. The story would be improved 
if the author had remembered rather less of the methods of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s school of writing when describing the 
Duchess’s night attire. The description of what, we believe, 
is technically known as lingerie is best left to the artist who 
compiles the catalogues of the “ Ladies’ Outfitting Depart- 
ment.” Otherwise the little sketch is harmless enough and 
lively, though it is impossible to help feeling that every now 
and then the liveliness is a little forced. 

If we remember rightly, Julian West was the name of the 
hero of Mr. Bellamy’s romance, Looking Backward. The 
author of My Afterdream has taken the name and assumed it 
as his own for the purposes of his story, in which he takes 
the world in the year 2000 as Mr. Bellamy found it, and pro- 
ceeds to point out the various drawbacks to Mr. Bellamy’s 
ideal state of society. We confess to not remembering 
enough of the minutize of Mr. Bellamy’s book to be competent 
tosay whether the present author's criticisms of what may 
be termed the mechanism of life are sufficiently-accurate to 
be fair. As to the social question, he certainly makes out 


a good case as to the deadening effects of the benignant rule 


of the State. The system of practically deciding life and 
professions by school records is quite sufficiently exploited now- 
adays when its. bad effects are to a certain extent mddified*py 





outside considerations. But the examination must always be 
an imperfect human instrument, and there isa good deal in 
“Julian West’s” criticism of the effects of the selection of 
professions by the persons who are the best examinees; and 
also the best at the statutory three years’ labour, and the 
leaving of the disagreeable tasks to any luckless people who 
do not shine at examinations. Certainly the book tends to 
show that Mr. Bellamy failed to discover a remedy for the 
inequalities and injustice of human life, but unfortunately 
the author gives us no hint of any better solution of the 
problem. - ats 

Ina series of stories, linked together by the identity of the 
hero, Mr. Guy Boothby gives us the portrait’ of a magnificent 
impostor, who unites the salient points of Messrs. Lecoq, 
Sherlock Holmes, and Charles Peace, the whole seen through 
a powerful magnifying glass. Mr. Simon Carne, the adven- 
turer in question, moves in the very highest circles, and his 
robberies are on a truly grandiose scale. The stories are 
ingenious if not very convincing, and readers who like sensa- 
tionalism and plenty of it will very likely be amused by A 
Prince of Swindlers. 

Mr. Speight’s new novel, Juggling Fortune, does not, as the 
sub-title tells us, pretend to be more than an. everyday 
romance, so that people who go to it for wild adventure will 
have no right to be disappointed.. Of course conversions are 
not unknown things in real life, but whether even misfortune 
could change the nature of a person who had given way so 
consistently to the most vulgar selfishness as Mrs. Roding is 
rather a moot point. The book is a fairly readable quie 
story, but not remarkable in any way. ; 


Anxious mothers who are worried by stage-struck daughters 
will find Mr. Marsh’s new story, Ada Vernham, Actress, a 
very useful book. It would be admirably calculated to act 
as an awful warning were it not for the circumstance -that 
Ada Vernham was a remarkably bad actress, and therefore 
the young ladies in question would be quite certain that her 
misfortunes could by no means become theirs. Except for 
what may be called these medicinal purposes, there is no 
reason why any one should depress themselves by reading 
Ada Vernham. But although it is a disagreeable.and un- 
satisfactory story, readers who do not -mind being made 
melancholy will find that it is well told. 


Mr. W. S. Walker (“Coo-ee”’) has done better work than 
Native Born. For some reason, although the individual 
scenes in the book are good, the novel as a whole fails to 
chain the reader's attention. However, lovers of Australia 
will find themselves in their favourite surroundings, and 
of course “Coo-ee” is thoroughly at home in his descrip- 
tions of the bush and the bushrangers, &c. There are the 
most irritating italics scattered over the text,—indeed, a page 
opened at random looks like the letter of an early Victorian 
lady. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur Nineteenth Century for August is a heavy number, with 
more than its usual share of articles of limited interest. 
The editor publishes a long list of businesslike people who 
want to see affairs of State conducted upon “ ordinary business 
principles and methods.” Sir James Blyth, Sir Wemyss Reid, 
and others explain what ordinary business principles really 
mean. “Personal responsibility, payment by results, and pro- 
motion by merit’’ are the keynotes of the scheme, and with- 
out doubt, as the numerous writers point out, they are the 
essentials of success in business. But it is all very well to 
state a problem; it is quite another matter to apply a set of 
admirable principles from one sphere of labour: to another 
where they are not in the nature of things strictly applicable. 
So long as Government is popular, responsibility will remain 
infinitely divided, and it would be as easy to make governing - 
an ordinary busjness concern as a humanitarian society. Mr: 
Alfred Harmsworth offers the suggestion that “the condition 
of some of our Government departments is typical of the ° 
growing disinclination of the English mind to move with the 
times,” and he compares us unfavourably with Germany and 
the United States. We should like to know, however, how 
much the United States realise the ideal of: “ personal - 
responsibility, payment by results, and promotion by merit’. 
in their Government. Mr. Arnold Ward has a-very able 
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and statesmanlike article on “Missionaries in Egypt,’ in 
which he pleads for a little improvement in the training, 
organisation, and method of the ordinary English missionary. 
He has the fullest sympathy with the honest intentions and 
genuine self-denial of many of the class, but he points out that 
of recent years their rashness and ignorance have often seriously 
complicated the task of the English administrators and at the 
same time delayed the progress of the cause which they have 
at heart. “The English missionary,” he says, “is placed at 
an initial disadvantage in competing with his rivals from 
Southern Europe. The sacrifices made by the Italian are of 
a kind which appeal more forcibly to the Hastern mind...... 
The habits of an English missionary are—superficially, at 
least—less distinguishable from those of ordinary men. For 
this he can only compensate by showing superior education 
and superior ability.’——In “An American View of the Boer 
War” Mr. Edward J. Hodgson shows how Britain is entitled 
to the gratitude of the United States and her support, unless 
she has deliberately flown in the face of justice. He then goes 
over the twice-told tale of the origin of the war, and decides 
that there can be no sympathy between the true Republican- 
ism of his own land, and the bastard Republicanism which 
concealed a tyrannous oligarchy——The articles on the 
Chinese question are written by Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
and Mr. Edward Dicey, and consist of little more than a 
statement of the difficulties of the question. Mr. Dicey pro- 
fesses to have no more specialist knowledge than the “man in 
the street,’ and Mr. Greenwood shows his credentials in the 
form of some prophecies he made in 1891. The latter very 
rightly protests against the “ Government-and-rebel error, the 
mistake that China is spiritless, effete, incapable of union 
and organisation even under stress of the commonest and 
fiercest passions of mankind.” Beyond this he has no 
suggestions to offer. To point out that partition is un- 
desirable, and that there will be jealousies in any Concert 
of the Powers, is a task so easy and at the same time so 
valueless that we had scarcely thought it worth Mr. Green- 
wood’s while——Of the remaining articles, there is a charm- 
ing study of “The Byeways of Rural Ireland” by Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh, and an interesting paper on “How to Breed 
Horses for War” by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. Lord Northbrook 
also contributes a very short but very well thought-out paper 
on the Militia. We cannot deal with it at length, but with all 
he says in regard to the Militia Reserve we are in hearty 
agreement. 


The Contemporary for this month is full of personal studies. 
Mr. Edmund Garrett contributes a long account of Sir Alfred 
Milner and his work in South Africa, wherein he replies to 
many of the attacks of the pro-Boer Press. It is, to our 
mind, a very complete defence, temperate, well-informed, and 
admirably written. Mr. Arthur Symons has a study of 
#leonora Duse and her art, in which a certain amount of 
sound and ingenious criticism is spoilt for us by the simper- 
ing affectations of his manner. “Civilis” in “A Pro- 
gressive Viceroy” contributes a witty and audacious ap- 
preciation of Lord Curzon. “Chiefly to be noted,” he says, 
“is his possession, in an exceptional degree, of the ad- 
mirable quality of the expected.” There are three papers on 
the China crisis, in the first of which Mr. Emerson Bainbridge 
writes of China and the Powers, and advocates an alliance 
with the reform party among the Chinese. Mr. Josiah 
Quincy discusses the question of the United States in China. 
If the central Government is to be maintained, he says, under 
the diplomatic control of the Powers, then the United States 
must have a share in such control; if there is to be a division 
into “spheres of influence,’ then “they will ask for an 
assurance that the ‘open door’ will be preserved by the 
Powers concerned.” Mr. D. C. Boulger, who is abroad this 
month in the magazines, gives a collection of useful short 
biographies of the chief Chinese figures.-—-Of the other 
articles, Mr. Robert Donald’s paper on “ Municipal Trading” 
is a sufficient reply to Lord Avebury, but does not seem to us 
to touch the very important question of safeguards. No one 
denies the importance and necessity of some degree of muni- 
cipal trading; the only question concerns its organisation 
and its limits——-Sir Walter Foster's article on “ Hospital 
Scandals in South Africa” insists upon the fact that the 
Government had ample warning of the certainty of an epi- 
demic of fever. 





The Fortnightly groans under the problems of foreign poli 
It gives the place of honour to Mr. J. H. Muirhead’, mie 
on the meaning of Imperialism. The gift of order, disciplin 
administration, education, and social reconstruction to Pte 
races is his answer to the question, which he supports with, 
number of ethical and sociological illustrations, It ig al] ve 
good common-sense, but a little obvious.—Mr. Demetrins 
C. Boulger’s “Pekin—and After” is disfigured in its ean) 
pages with unnecessary fulminations about vane 
but he has a clear perception of the nature of thy 
crisis, and his suggestions are worth consideration, He 
believes in the partition of China, but he sees hope in the 
prospect, and he is indignant at our suspicions of the 
Japanese. He would give to Russia Manchuria and Mongolia, 
to Japan, Korea and Fuhkien, and to America Chekiano 
“The destruction of Pekin,” he says, “ will be followed by an 
international conference, the seat of which we must be careful 
to insist shall be in London.” He wishes to “enter a protest 
against the rooted belief that China must be one single ang 
independent State,” for the “partition of China does not 
necessarily imply its conquest.’——Mr. J. D. Whelpley 
reveals an extraordinary “secret chapter in the diplomatic 
history of the United States.” Four years ago the Russian 
Ambassador proposed to the American Secretary of State 
that Russia and the United States should “enter into a com. 
bine to corner the surplus wheat of the world for the purpos 
of raising the price 100 per cent.” The proposal was declined, 
but M. de Witte, from whom it probably emanated, jg 
still prepared to revive it. The theory underlying the 
scheme was that all the wheat of the world is now needed 
for food. Such a scheme, if carried out, would upset 
all present alliances, as Mr. Whelpley points out, and 
would ally the wheat-importing against the wheat-producing 
countries. ——Mr. H. A. Bryden writes hopefully, perhaps a 
little too hopefully, about the future of settlers in South 
Afvica. He is in favour of a comprehensive scheme of State 
immigration, and proposes to spend half a million in acquiring 
the right kind of rural colonist ——The most striking article 
in the number is the historical survey by “ Diplomaticus” of 
our dealings with China. He searches the history of our 
diplomacy in vain to find any consistent policy. After the 
Japanese War he thinks that we were given the chance of 
arriving at a friendly understanding with Russia, but that 
Lord Rosebery, by refusing Prince Lobanoff’s request to join 
in checking the cessions to Japan, virtually flung away his 
cards. But things being as they are, the writer thinks that a 
British Protectorate of what will remain of China, with 
Nankin as capital, will be the best solution ——Of the other 
articles, Judge O’Connor Morris’s “Contemporary Ireland,” 
and Sir J. C. R. Colomb’s “Naval Arrangements in the 
Other Hemisphere,” are worthy of attention. 


The most important articles in this month’s National Review 
are the two papers on military reform. Lord Newton in“ A 
Case of Paternal Desertion” gives an account of the pro- 
cedure of the Government on the Militia Ballot Bill, which 
was introduced by Lord Lansdowne on July 7th, 1899, and 
postponed to the next Session. Then the war broke out, and 
when the subject of Army reform was raised the old scheme 
was neglected, and the substance of its proposals was re 
pudiated by Mr. Wyndham. So Lord Wemyss adopted the 
derelict Bill, and the Government, and notably the Secretary 
for War, took every means to secure its defeat. Lord Newton 
makes out his charge of inconsistency with much skill, and 
there is wisdom in his closing words :—“Let us recognise 
that the experience of the Boer War has proved that impro- 
vised masses of irregular troops cannot in the long run 
stand up against disciplined armies, and that close at hand 
there are millions of trained soldiers at the disposal of 
unfriendly Governments.”——The article, “Having Eyes, 
They See Not,’ by “An Englishman,” is written in a 
tone of extreme pessimism, but, though we think that the 
case is overstated, the facts which he produces are enough 
to make us pause. He points out that at the present 
moment there is a French fleet in the Channel equal to 
our fighting strength in home waters, and a French army 
of two hundred thousand men mobilised at Chartres. On 
the other hand, within a year from the date of enlist- 
ment of the special Volunteer forces, our army at the 





seat of war will dwindle down to sixty thousand men 
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ai . . . 
All our talk about Army reform, he says, is vain while 


the War Office will not provide rifles and ranges, and the. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer will not exempt those who 
equip themselves with their own rifles from the Gun-tax, 
and while the Workman’s Compensation Act does not 
apply to those engaged in the most dangerous of all 
trades. We dare not make the training too strict lest we 
should deter loafers from enlisting, and as for our Volunteers, 
«i we have been able at a moment's notice to raise for service 
in South Africa troops in England or the Colonies who com- 
favourably with our trained regulars, that is rather a 
reflection on our training than a testimony to the value of the 
amateur.” We think the writer's conclusions too strong for his 

remises, but there is no question about the gravity of many 
of the facts he cites ——Mr. Rollo Graham-Campbell has an 
interesting article on the working of the Judicature <Acis. 
He thinks that the famous fusion of law and equity might 
have been accomplished with less sacrifice of old institutions, 
and in particular he regrets the abolition of the Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
He wishes to see such reforms as a stronger Bench of Puisne 
Judges, and the restoration of the Lord Chief Justice 
to a position in which his abilities will have proper 
scope; and he points out that while a Mansfield and a 
Cockburn left their mark upon English law, the Lord 
Chief Justice of to-day seems to be “degenerating into a mere 
machine for presiding over special juries.” He provides an 
elaborate scheme of reform, which he illustrates by tables. 
—tThe Military Critic of the Westminster Gazette in an able 
and sensible article tabulates the lessons to be learned from 
the Boer War, and defends Lord. Kitchener warmly against 
certain charges which have recently been brought against him. 
— Of the other papers the most important are a statement of 
the primd-facie case against the field hospitals by the Hon. 


pare 





.the country to return the present Government a second time, 


as at least the milder of. two evils.—-—A clever short story by 
Mr. G.. W. Hartley, and an instalment of Mr. Conrad’s “ Lord 
Jim,” conclude an excellent number. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE. 

The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. By Ernest Young. (Archi- 
bald Constable and Co. 68.)—This- book opens with a lively 
description of Bankok,—the Venice of the East. It is a com- 
paratively new city, and was not the capital of Siam till about 
1767. Of late years European civilisation has greatly affected 
the appearance of the town, but the customs of the inhabitants 
remain Eastern. “The busy streets of Siam’s capital present a 
never-ending procession of curious and picturesquescenes. With 
the first faint glimmer of light in the East the life. of the city 
begins, The approach of day is heralded with the sonorous 
voices of the huge gongs that are being vigorously beaten by the 
official welcomer of the dawn.” The streets are full of traffic; 
electric tramways, omnibuses, and bicycles fly along side by sido 
with “gharries” from India and rickshaws from Japan. The 
Chinese—who according to this writer make nearly half the 
population of Siam—do all the manual labour; no Siamese would 
draw a rickshaw. The richer streets of Bankok are lighted by 
electricity, and European brick houses alternate with the quaint 
gables and double and triple roofs of the native buildings. The 
poorer quarters of the town are still lit by oil lamps placed at 
irregular intervals. Little “choleralamps” on long poles warn tho 
passers-by of possible infection, “‘ while round the city itself the 
cocoanut-oillamps burn withalurid glare, sending forth at the same 
time dense clouds of yellow pungent smoke.”-- Mr. Young goes on 
to describe the manners and customs of the Siamese, their amuse- 
ments, and their religious ceremonies. Every man in Siam, we 





Arthur Stanley; a study of Bagehot by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; are told, enters the Bhuddist priesthood for at least three months 


and “The Pious Pilgrimage,” 1 charming narrative by the 
author of Elizabeth and her German Garden, in which the wit 
is more apparent than the piety. 


Perhaps the most interesting article in any of the August 
magazines is the first instalment in Blackwood of Captain 
Haldane’s account of his escape from Pretoria. He writes 
more in detail than Mr. Winston Churchill, and with an 
equally brilliant pen. On the whole, he has many good words 





of his life—usually between the ages of twenty and twenty-one— 
during which time he is supported by the voluntary offerings of 
the people. This curious system of religious conscription makes 
the difference between priests and laymen very slight; either 
may hecome the other at will; the monastic vow is not binding 
for life. We gather from Mr. Young’s interesting pages that 
the priesthood in Siam is very corrupt, and the form of Buddhism 
there professed is terribly overlaid with superstition. Yet his 
account of the rules and injunctions laid upon every priest when 


for his captors, and he pays a generous tribute to Dr. | he is ordained leads us to suppose that under the accumulated 
Genuine and to his fellow-prisoner the Rey. Adrian Hof- | Tubbish of ages thero remains enough of lofty sentiment to 


meyer, whose “kindly words and encouraging discourses went 
far to mitigate the trials of confinement.” For long he and 


Lieutenant Le Mesurier meditated escape, but after Mr. | 


Churchill went they found their chances fewer. Every one 
knows the ingenious seheme which they ultimately devised, 
but Captain Haldane’s narrative makes one realise very vividly 
the miseries of their underground chamber, where they played 
“patience,” and all hut suffocated themselves by upsetting a 
candle. It isas exciting a narrative as anything in Dumas. 
Mr. W. J. Hardy writes a pleasant account of Ballycastle 
and the redoubtable Sorley Boy who tyrannised over the 
glens of Antrim. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Smith in 
his-“More- about Retrievers” returns te -2 former: subject, 
and makes a good defence of his favourite breed of dogs, 
interspersed with one or two excellent Scots stories ———M: 
Wilfrid Sparroy has a striking article on the Zillu’s-Sultan 
the “elder brother of the Shah,” in which he protests against 
Britain's negligence in Persia, as compared with the 
vigour of the Russian Consul. The Russian policy, 
says Mr. Sparroy, is to hasten the decadence of Persia, while 
our salvation lies in preserving the territorial integrity of the 
country. He wishes us to remember that there rules as 
Governor-General of Isfahan a Persian Imperial Prince 
whose policy is progressive and pro-British, and that it is our 
duty to support him and not bully him at the instance of 
Russia. We cannot argue the Persian question here, but we 
would warn our readers against too easy an acceptance of 
these views, which are based on the belief that Russia is the 
essential enemy of this country——There are the usua 
articles on current topics—a clear and temperate review of 
the operations in South Africa; a paper on “Distracted 
China,” which condemns our past policy, but considers that 
the talk about the partition of China is premature and un- 
Wise; and an article, ‘ Their Sixth Session,” which appeals to 
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4 | purify not only the priesthood, but the whole nation if they 


would obey their own moral law as well as listening to their 
superstitious fables. 








AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS. 

An Introduction to English Politics. By John M. Robertson. 
(Grant Richards. 10s. 6d.)--Mr. Robertson’s laborious work is a 
good instance of the merits and demerita of the naturalist 
attitude towards history. His main contention is that “race 
theories are a survival of primitive pseudo-science, that culture 
stageand not...... ‘hereditary character are the clues to the 
development of all nations,” and that to talk about race- 
character as determining history without analysing that 
chatacté? isto be guilty of the old fallacy of including the thing 
defined in the definition. He seems to us to prove his point to 
the full, but, like all controversialists, he carries his eriticism too 
far, and will not admit that this inexact mode of speech may 
have a real meaning in an historical narrative which does not 
pretend to be merely analytical. A certain general race- 


| character is a useful and correct explanation of many phenomena, 








| provided we do not forget that this explanation is itself capable 


of further analysis. In pursuit of his main contention, Mr. 
Robertson makes a rough survey of the greater part of the 
world’s political history. He has a mania for intellect, and is 
apt to confine the word to mere ratiocination. Hence- the 
elements in any culture which he considers non-rational— 
patriotic and religious fecling—he treats with much contempt. 
It is the fault of his school, but it gravely limits the value of his 
work. For not to recognise the immense part which such “ un- 
reasoned impulses” continue to play in the most advanced 
culture-stages is to shrink from facts, a crime which naturalists 
habitually impute to their opponents. For the rest, we are 
grateful to Mr. Robertson for much brilliant criticism, some 
admirable character-sketches, notably of Cromwell and Shaftes- 
bury, and five concluding pages of eloquent and catholic philosophy. 
But he is an irritating writer often, and not always the safest of 
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guides. He does not trouble sometimes to find out the exact 
meaning of dogmas which he criticises, and on Greek and Roman 
questions he writes like one who has laboriously got up a subject 
in which he igs not quite at home. His erudition is very great, 
but the parade of bibliographical knowledge which he makes 
sometimes reveals the limitations of his learning. The book is 
crammed with hideous hybrid words, false formations, and false 
constructions. His arrogance is a little burdensome, for it pre- 
vents him from doing justice to an opponent’s view and it drives him 
into a bitterness which suggests the minor Freethinking Press. He 
invents for Imperialism a megajomania which never existed, and, 
of course, easily knocks it down. What man in his senses ever 
believed that quantity -was more important than quality in 
empire? He habitually sneers at all forms of nationalism, but 
he can be enthusiastic for the rights of small nationalities, and 
he can admire the Irishmen who stood up for their “ race-ideals 
and their religion” (p. 454). The fact seems to be that Mr. 
Robertson, being possessed of an orderly mind, and having read 
a very large number of books, has fallen into the vice of torturing 
history into the bonds of a narrow creed, which he is pleased to 
call scientific. It is the highest compliment we can pay the book 
to say that the man who dislikes the author’s attitude can yet 
find it stimulating and instructive. But when we read the 
closing pages and remember some of Mr. Robertson’s earlier 
essays, we could wish that of his two confessions of faith he 
would confine himself to the more generous. 








A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA. 

A Sportswoman in India: Personal Adventures in Known and 
Unknown India. By Isabel Savory. (Hutchinson and Co. 16s.) 
—Miss Savory defines a sportswoman as “‘a fair shot, consider- 
ing others, and never doing an unsportsmanlike action, prefer. 
ring quality to quantity in a bag, a keen observer of all animals, 
and a real lover of Nature,” and we are bound to admit that she 
has lived up to every letter of her definition. In her short visit 
to India she had a taste of pig-sticking in the plains, a fox-hunt 
in the. Punjab, mountaineering and bear-shooting in Kashmir, 
tiger-hunting in the Deccan, and she was present at an entrap- 
ping of wild elephants in a kheddah. It would be a poor compli- 
ment to say that she writes of her experiences like a good sports- 
man, for a wan would be a very good sportsman indeed with half 
the courage, and humour, and high spirits which Miss Savory 
shows on every page of her book. She carries with her into the 
jungle an artist’s eye for landscape, and the narrative is studded 
with many sane and humorous comments on the ways of the 
world. She touches on the life of the hill stations and Anglo- 
Indian society, only to wish herself back to the wilds again. Not 
that there are no pictures of civilisation, for the romance of the 
gorgeous Eastern cities is told with much picturesqueness, but 
the author is far more at home in the lonely hill-camp or beating 
in the jungle. Toany one who wishes to live for some hours in 
a fascinating world of sport and adventure nothing could be 
better than this gallant and light-hearted book. 








TWO ESSAYISTS. 

Travels in England. By Richard Le Gallienne. (Grant Richards. 
63.)—A Scot’s Wanderjahre. By David Lowe. (Wilson and Co., 
Glasgow. 2s. 6d. net.)—Both of the books before us are variants 
upon the old evergreen theme of going a journey, and the 
travels are happily confined to our own island. In work of this 
sort Mr. Le Gallienne is shown at his best. He has no tempta- 
tion to faults of taste, and his real gift for pretty descriptive 
writing finds a proper field for its exercise. He travels to no 
out-of-the-way places, but carries his sentimental eye to Salis- 
bury and Stratford, and Winchester and Stonehenge, and gives 
us pictures, and moralisings, and wayside accidents, all with a 
very pretty literary flavour. He has the gift of a tender, 
imaginative. kind of landscape painting, which sometimes is 
simpering and mannered, but has often truth and insight as well 
as elegance. The little conceits with which the book is studded are 
generally charming, particularly the one about Lord Pembroke's 
antechamber at Wilton. We confess to having read the book with 
much pleasure, in spite of the Kelmscott chapter, which seems to us 
areturn tothe author's worst manner. The rhymed epilogue is a 
pleasant and simple piece of verse, which fitly closes an attrac- 
tive little book. Mr. Lowe is a different type of essayist. He 
travels chiefly in the Scots Lowlands, and the name of Burns is 
writ, large in the pages. He has none of Mr. Le Gallienne’s art 
of clearness, for he is full of Carlylese and distorted sentences. 
Youth is apparent in the complacent philosophy and the occa- 
sional spasmodic vivacity. But for all that he has the true stuff 
of the essayist in him. When he forgets his affectations he can 


bring the bleak Scots moors and the crooked town ia, 
the Lowland villages very vividly before the reader Te 
altogether of a rougher and more masculine cast then the 
ventional essayist. He postures, but he never simpers ane 
worst affectation is that of the minor prophet. Whether by 
writes of Burns or Annandale shepherds, he shows an «, 
ciation of country humour and an eye for character which - 
a lively human interest to his wanderings. And the first — 
on “ The Pleasures of Decay;”-is-as clever a fantasia as we ran 
seen for some time, 








OUR GREAT CITY. 

Our Great City. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. (Cassell and (y 
1s. 9d.)—“ A book cf three hundred pages,” says Mr, Arnold, 
Forster, “cannot pretend to do more than give brief extracts 
from the great volume of the ideal book which hag perbaps 
yet to be written.” His book is something more than a con. 
pilation of extracts from books on the various aspects of London 
—its topography, its history, its government, its educational and 
other social activities—which are already published. It js a 
freshly and lucidly written, well-compacted, and admirably 
illustrated monograph—at once a guide-book and a manu 
of what may ke termed Municipal Imperialism—from thy 
pen of a man who has strong convictions and many usefy| 
enthusiasms, and the courage of both. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
little book is stimulating as well as informing, and is calculated 
to inspire boys and adults as well, with pride in the consciousness 
of belonging to “no mean city.” One of the most interesting 
chapters is the last, on “London as it might be” if it were 
“arcaded,” and if in a hundred other ways it were (as it might 
be) rendered much more beautiful than it is. Altogether this is 
a work to be most heartily commended to schools and fathers of 
families. 








GREAT BOOKS AS LIFE-TEACHERS. 

Great Books as Life-Teachers. By Nowell Dwight Hillis, 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh. 3s. 6d.)—The 
fact that the author of this volume has been the hero—the some. 
what hysterical, if not histrionic, hero, it must bo allowed—of a 
heresy case in America will give it a special value in many eyes, 
It is, indeed, beyond doubt that Mr. Hillis’s volume, which deals 
with very many remarkable books and not a few remarkable 
men, with George Eliot’s “Romola,” Hawthorne's “ Scarlet 
Letter,’ Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misérables,” and Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King,” with Henry Drummond and David Livingstone and 
Mr. Gladstone, is after a fashion eminently readable. But that 
fashion is too sensational, and recalls Dr. Talmage too readily, 
Mr. Hillis is too prone to declarations like “God is a seed, not 9 
dying leaf. God is a rosy dawn, not a falling star. God isa 
flaming sun, not the astronomy that describes it. God is a living 
voice, not the creed that explains Him. God is flaming eternal 
truth, not the manuscripts in which some sage once wrote.” This 
persistent use of the word “God” recalls Mr. Rathbone Greg’s 
animadversion on a similar practice by the author of “ Alton 
Locke ” as “ Mr. Kingsley’s mode of swearing.” But in spite of 
errors in taste, and of a too pronounced tendency to flamboyant 
writing and impressionist thinking, Mr. Hillis’s studies, especially 
of men like Livingstone and Mr. Gladstone, will be found ethically 
stimulating. In its way—though perhaps its too rhetorical way— 
it is a vigorous protest against a purely materialistic conception 
of life. ; 








Outlines of Equity. By Sydney E. Williams. (Stevens and 
Sons. 5s.)—To compress even the merest outlines of equity into 
less than two hundred pages of large print is no easy business, 
and Mr, S. Williams has done the task which he set before hin- 
self as well as is possible. The subject is well arranged, and the 
matter is clearly expressed. The statements of the author are 
supported by many references to the most recent cases. The book 
will certainly be useful to the law student, but it is too slight to 
be of much service to the barrister in practice. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_~.-———__ 


[Under this heading we notice such: Books of the week as have not becn 
reserved Jor review in other forms.] 





Map to Illustrate the Chinese Question. (W. and A. K. John- 





ston. 1s,; 2s. on cloth in case.)—The sheet contains “Chins 
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1 Japan,” “ Asia,” “China,” “ The World,” “From Taku to 
=o » «Port Arthur, Kin Chau, and Ta-Lien Wan Bay,” “ Kiao- 
Pe . Harbour,” and “The Environs of Pekin, Port Arthur, Wei- 
Oot yei, and Kiao-Chau.” We do not find fault with the pub- 
Cm sho have doubtless done their best, but we could have 
done without “The World ” and one of the Chinas to have the 
Jocal maps on @ large scale, or, say, @ plan of Pekin, with the 


yarious cities. 





Surveying and Exploring in Siam. By James McCarthy. (John 
Murray. 108.6d.)—Mr. McCarthy, who is now “ Director-General of 
the Siamese Government .Surveys,” tells us the story of his work 
during the years 1881-1893 in collecting material for a map of 
Siam. {This was before the days of Siam reform; and the 
ioneer’s life was not a happy one. It would not be easy to say 

which was his worst enemy, the robber, or the official, or the fever. 
Our author tells his story with plenty of quiet humour. He has 
toembark, for instance, on a steamer commanded by a Malay 
from Cambodia, who professed absolute ignorance of the waters 
which he had to navigate, but, by way of compensation, had an 
Admiralty chart of the coast of Nova Scotia. Indeed, the 
oddities ofthe people are innumerable. Possession by an evil spirit, 
who must be satisfied with copious draughts of alcoholic liquids, 
isa common malady; but we knowsomething of that here. The 
Siamese, however, has many good points; the Chinaman does not 
appear to advantage. He is a man of business, but that is pretty 
nearly all the good that can be said of him. One curious fact 
mentioned by Mr. McCarthy is the encouragement given by the 
authorities to the secret societies of these Chinese as counter- 
balances to the growth of foreign influence. In one instance he 
knew of a society that had been so favoured out of fear of 
Christian (Roman Catholic) propagandism, This finds a strange 
confirmation in what we have lately heard in China, where the 
temporal ambition of the Roman Church has done much to 
endanger the peace. 


The English Historical Review. Edited by S. R. Gardiner, 
D.C.L., and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. (Longmans and Co. 5s.)— 
We are inclined to express a preference, among the four longer 
articles, for Mr. Arthur Tilley’s “ Humanism under Francis I.” 
We turn aside from Nationalism, under which may be classed 
Mr. R. S. Rait’s continuation of his “ Scottish Parliament before 
the Union of the Crowns,” and foreign politics (of the England 
of Robert Walpole), also a continuation by Mr. Basil Williams, and 
the labour question (Miss Ellen A. MacArthur on the “ Regula- 
tion of Wages in the Sixteenth Century”), to make acquaintance 
with a company of scholars. Some of them are old friends, 
Etienne Dolet, for instance, and Robert Stephens, and Maturin 
Cordier, but of most the average reader will barely have heard 
the names. Among the shorter notices we observe one of special 
interest, relating to the action of Pius IV. at the critical time 
when the attitude of Rome to the Anglican Church had to be 
settled. The English Roman Catholics applied to the Pope 
through the Spanish Ambassador to know whether they might 
lawfully be present at “common prayers.” ‘ Yes,” was the 
answer desired, for they exaggerated the penalty of recusancy 
from a twelve-penny fine to death, and spoke of the prayers as 
“containing no impiety or false doctrine.” But the Pope’s 
answer was most uncompromising,—“ Eorum psalmis, lectionibus 
et concionibus interesse non licet.” 


MisceLLANEous.—Of books of devotion we have Green 
Pastures and Golden Gates, by the Rev. Charles A. Fox 
(Marshall Brothers, 6d.), and from the same _ publishers, 
The Christian in Complete Armour, by W. Gurnall, 1616-1676, 
Selections arranged by Katherine Blyth, with a Preface by 
Professor Handley C. G. Moule (1s.) (W. Gurnall was the 
Anglican minister of Lavenham, in Suffolk, and his book, which 
has been here considerably abridged, was greatly admired by 
John Newton) ; and ‘‘ Face to Face,” by Mrs. Penn- Davis, described 
as “Glimpses into the Hidden Life of Man.”——With these we 
may mention the second edition of Advice to 20th Century Business 
Juniors, &c., by Phi-Rho-Chi (Horace Marshall and Son, 3d.) 
The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, for Use in Schools and 
Colleges, by W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S. (E. Arnold, 4s. 6d.), 
essays a difficult task,—to provide a text-book of chemistry which 
shall not lend itself to cram. ‘‘ Questions set to test the work 
done should be unseen.” “Summaries of chapters...... constitute 
astrong temptation to unsound work.” These are good-maxims 





for the guiding of the scientific teaching. ——We have received 
Fascicules 29-32 of Dictionnaire Général dela Langue Francaise, 
par MM. Adolphe Hatzfeld et Arséne Darmesteter, avec le 
concours de M. Antoine Thomas (Ch. Delagrave, Paris).—— 





—This is, oddly enough, included in a series of “Practical 
Guide Books.” But whither does it guide? We may tell 
fortunes gratis, whether by cards, or crystal, or “ Napoleon’s 
Book of Fate,” but if you ask a fee, the guidance will be prison- 
ward. If the practice is unlawful, how about the text-book >—— 
Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors (J. and J. Paton, 1s.) appears 
in its “Third Annual Edition.”——We have received ‘new 
editions of Lorna Doone: a Romance of Ezmoor, by R. D. Black- 
more (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 2s. net), a very handy 
edition, on India paper; and Aylwin, by Theodore Watts-Dunton 
(Hurst and Blackett, 6d.) 


x- 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for August :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the Humanitarian, the Reriew of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, Knowledge, the Girls Realm, the Wide World Magazine, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers's Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Quiver, the Magazine of Art, the Expositor, 
the Captain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
Public School Magazine, the Architectural Review, the Bookman, 
Nature Notes, the Month, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Girl’s Own Paper, the North American Review, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Harmsworth Magazine, the Argosy, 
Lipvincett’s Magazine, the Lady's Realm, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Badminton Magazine, the Journal of Education, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Expository Times, the Sunday Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
the Sunday at Home, Celebrities of the Army, the United Service 
Magazine, the Forum, the Atlantic Monthly, the Monist, the Critic, 
Outing, the Universal .Magazine, the Anglican Church Magazine, 
Ainslee’s Magazine, Good Words, the Sun Children’s Budget, the 
Book-Buyer, the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, the Ladies’ League 
Gazette, the Traveller, China of To-Day, Vectis. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 154.) 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
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COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
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HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ™ 
These Catalogues enable intending pur- 














Furniture, | chasers to see that although the quality, 
Carpets, the artistic merit, and the finish of 
- Hampton and Sons productions are 
Fabrics, exceptional, their prices are the lowest 
. at which goods of equivalent value are 
Fine Arts. anywhere procurable. 











Fortune Telling. By Cicely M‘Donnell. (Dean and Son. 1s.) 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.-W, 
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Helne (Von H.), Buch der Lieder, MIG ccicwccccccsenateshsesires awd (Dent) 3/6 
Hirst (F. W.), Murray ore and Hammond (WJ. b). Liberalism and the __ 
Empire (Three Essays), Cr 8VO....2-.+0esseceeee evcoees-(brimley “tac qn 3/6 
Hornung (E. W.), The Belle of “Toorak, cr 8vo ..(G. Richards) 3/6 
Oxenham (J.), A Princess of VaSCovy, Cr. 8VO ~.cccceuevercesecees (Bousfield) 6/0 
Practical Compounding of Oils, Tallow, and Grease for Lubrication, &e., by ; 
an Expert Oil Refiner, 8VO ...cccsocccccccccvcccccccces (Scott Greenwood) 7/6 
Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, Vol. XXXL, April, — to 
IRE SEEEUD  ccbcheposewarwsesnsctececstesesetereseen (Hod gson) 20/0 


Rekhmara (The Life of), Vezir of Upper Egy t under Thothmes III. and 
Amenhetep II. (circa B.C. 1471-1448), by P. E. Newberry, 4te_..(Constable) 21/0 
Rhymes from the Book of Life and from Life, by M. O. W., cr Svo (Simpkin) 3/6 
Shenstone (W. A.), The Elements of Inorganic Ohemistry, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) 4/6 
Siege of Ladysmith in 120 Pictures from Photographs by H. Kisch, Intro- 
duction and Notes by H. St. J. Tugman (Edition de Luxe), obl 4to (Newnes) 21/0 
Walkers of Southgate: a Famous Brotherhood of Cricketers, by W 
Bettesworth, edited by E. T. Sachs, 8vo ..... pbvesvensecee<ow (Methuen) 15/0 
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CHOOL TRANSFER.—The PRINCIPAL of a first- 
class PREPARATORY DAY. SCHOOL for. BOYS in a good residential 
suburb of London (an Oxford graduate) having an offer of Work in the country, 
WISHES to TRANSFER his School. About thirty pupils can be transferred.— 
Apply, In first iustance, to Rk. J. BEEVOR, M’A.; 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


 : seeileiaaieaaiamaie’ OF EDINBURGH 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, den, RECEIV ES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting : bath-rooms Spec tial Tuition arranged tor, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S Pr incipal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Exton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Kamsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


UYS HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

- to be competed for in SEPTEMBER, 1909. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
in ARTS : One of the value of £100, open to candidates under 20 vears of age, 
and One of £50, open_to candidates under 25 years of age. TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENC. EB: One of the value of £150, and another of £60 
open to candidates under 25 years of age. ONE OPEN’ SCHOLARSHIP for 
University Students who have completed their study of anatomy and physiology, 
of the value of £50.—Full particulars may be obtained ou appli cation to the 
DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, §.E 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDIC AL SCHOOL. 
Tho WINTER SESSION, 1900-1001, WILL COMMENCE on MONDAY, 


Two ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £69) will be competed 
for September 25th, 26th, 27th 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP (value £60), open to Students ot the 
Universities of Oxtord and C ambridge, will be competed for on September 25th 
and 26th. Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 18th. 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee : 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
guineas ; for Dental] Students, 54 guinea: 

Special terms in favour of University, Students who have comr renced their 
medical —_— and of University of London Students who have “passed 
Prelim. § 

The Reside ntial College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommadation fer 
thirty students. 
Prospectuses and all particulars may be obt tained from 

. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


| dyes otelenge a SANATORIUM, SUSSEX:—For LADIES 
and GENT LEMEN. OPE N-ATR re EATMENT for Consumption, Anamia, 
Debility, and Overwork. Under . Medical care Pure, bracing air. Terms, 
24 guineas weekly.—Apply “ M. D.,” Te: 5 Clapham Roud, Londen, $.W. 


I WITZERLAND. —MONTRE Ux ——A_ Married Clergy- 
bk man (M.A.Cantab.. late Classical Scholar) PRE PARES PUPILS at 
Montreux for the Universitie Specia Tereign Languages.— 
Addréss, until August 30 th, ¢ u., Du nedit 


yar STONE HOUS <E. UPPER GROSVENOR ROAD, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Miss McCRAITH, L.L.A.. and Miss HAYWARD, 
R.A, RECEIVE a limited 1 r of DAU GHTERS f GENTLEMEN to Board 
nd Educate. Resident E ind foreign governesses ; visiting m rs; large 
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AERTEX cot CELLULAR 
AERTEX os ee CELLULAR 
AERTEX * orcinu, CELLULAR 
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SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE, 
Peep SOFA sina Ca a ARTE 
Tlustrated Price Lis of fat range of Cellular goods for men.icomen anhre 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


», 417 OXFORD STREET, wW., 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.c, 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. | 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W<. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO sell 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves tha 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight. 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, aud 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


-» Nearly £11,000, 
NATIONAL | | KCCUMULATED FUND es . -- 89, eryte} 
The Prolits are Divided solely amongst the Assured, 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 

PROVIDENT | | Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 

| = oo The ‘practical effect of these policies inthe 

onal Provident Institution is that the Member's 

INSTITUTION | ite b Assured until he réaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre 

| miums paid are ret turned to him, and a considerable 

FOR MUTUAL | sum in addition, representing a by no means insiguifi- 


LIFE ASSURANCE. — caut rate of interest on his payments. 
' No, 48. GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of LK. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark 
DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent tree on applica 
tion to 
~~” ht. DRET ont CO. Sek 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
ONLY _ADDRESSES— y 
6: Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

















ESTABLISHED 1824 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD kot HSCHILD. Chairman 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.-P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. , Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Ar thur:Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, "Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. | Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | ©. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. : 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redempticn Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ys sderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
£pecial Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokars.for the introduction at 
busine 
Preapestwite; Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on apple 


caulon to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 
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r ms; good grounis ; moderate terms. — References and prospectuses on 
ap} licati m, 








Zo ensiire insertion Advertisements should veach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday, 
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So e_ —l 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

R CIRENCESTER. 

Established by — —. —. —_— 

-Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
yor Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surrey Orne 7 ; 

H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT— 


. the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
or COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL™ KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. spar srg Race iin 
f Surveyors’ Institution,and late Fellow o ty College, 
Hon. Member 0 ' a a wis Fite 
of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Bor ProvperraetOrs &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
als &c, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
"NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October: 9th. 


aS 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
A LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
sjose proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Land 
pie Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


ey «.C.& s. ¢ 3 @ @ tk 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICK. 
First-grade Public School. Fees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 8. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
5 HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 ; Boarding House, £60. 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £23 a year, 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
. es particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
ugeley, Staffs. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(Lond.) 

The object of this College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other usual 
school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


aE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 
Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 


References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Ilustrated 
prospectus on application. 











ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
F NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
culars and conditions, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


parti 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
EF nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and _playing- 
jes. Use of school chapel, gymuasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. 4. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


fgg SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 








grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
irmy, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
5) and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
iskuown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—-Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
pullt for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
¥.4. Oxon. 


}7ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
pi School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, Mr. J. 

STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond). Thorough and careful preparation for 
commercial life, also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special Class for 
foreign students to learn English. Splendid climate, extensive grounds (nine 
acres), school farm. 


= 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
ACS.L; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &«.—AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
Cass education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
eu. Tv _ a a 
Ni JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(hearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
filuation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
-A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) Principal, Mrs, 
HAMILTON, Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I. First-rate modern education. 
Large staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and best 
London Masters for Music, &c. Grounds of four acres. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
on appa riding, and bicycling. Large gymnasium.—Prospectus and references 
application, 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
Hig . Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 






































good Modern Side. 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


HE GIRLS SCHOOL COMPANY, Lim rep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Uppins- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-tleld, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


UAKERSCHOOLS: TheSTRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 
by, all Denominations. .They are sound, long established, high-class schools 

in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
MARGARET'S, MIDDLESEX. 
Head - Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 
New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house; extensive 
grounds and playing fields. Preparation for entrance to University.—Full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE.— 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood. 

Education on best modern lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket, 

Tennis.—Head-Mistresses, Miss HODDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
Lady Warden. 


| | EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)}—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 














ST. 














Hereford. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (1st Class, Classical Tripos), 








ey) e@ late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
UNIVERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, at his residence, 
Cross Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and healthily 
situated on the Thames. 


(\HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


Excellent references. 





—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 


SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. 
Head-Master. 


FyDGBASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 


Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 





FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 





4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 





country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
Gtuation. Terms moderate, 





PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss EK M. 
Highest references. 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY--BAY;~-SUFFOLE. 


oe 


SEASIDE. 2,000 ACRES. 


SPLENDID CLIMATE. 
PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street. Westminster. , 


OURNEMOUTH—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 

M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College. Cambridge), RE- 

CELVES a limited number of PUPILS. for University, Professional! Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive I:xaminations. 





Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on ;DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 

Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2st. Special Classes tor 

ARMY. NAVY; &¢.,‘with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL ‘for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE: . 


RESILIAN—CLIFTON DOWN—HOME SCHOOL 
: for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.~—Principals : Mrs. WHITE and 
Mrs. WHEELER. Head-Mistress: Miss BE. EF. FLETCHER (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxtord), 1st Class Eng. Literature and Philology, Honour Exam. for Women, 
Oxford.—Prospectus on Application. 


RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE.—FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F. C. EARLE,‘having had several years’ 

experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON.—The Board are 
about to appoint an ORGANISER OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
upon a scale of £250, rising by £5 annual increases to £300 per annum, together 
with £50 per annum for travelling expenses. The duties of such officer will be to 
organise and supervise the work of the School Board for London in the subjects of 
instruction, Cookery, Housewifery, and Laundrywork, under the new Code of the 
Board of Education. Applicants must apply on the proper form, to be obtained 
at the Head Office, and must report any certificates that they possess in connection 
with the teaching of Cookery, Housewifery, Laundrywork, or Domestic Economy, 
and any other educational qualifications, including certificates of the Science and 
Art Department. They should a!so state what has been their experience in con- 
nection with the Supervision and Teaching of Domestic Subjects.—Applications 
must be sent in not later than August 25th, 1900, addressed to the CLERK OF 
THE- BOARD; School Board: for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., marked 
outside *“ Household Management.” 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss R. D. 
a SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge ; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School).. Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
—Prospectus on application. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL—A VACANCY 

WILL, OCCUR at CHRISTMAS NEXT in the OFFICE of HEAD- 

MASTER to the Merchant Taylors’ School by the resignation of the Rev. 
Dr. Baker. ; 

All applications and.copies of testimonials from candidates for that appointment 
(who must have graduated in honours at either the University of Oxford or the 
University of Cambridge, be in Holy Orders of the Church of England, or intend- 
ing to take them, without cure of souls, and shall not exceed 40 years of age on 
December 25th, 1900) nrust be sent to the-CLERK OF THE MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’ COMPANY, Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, E.C., on or 
before Saturday, September 29th, next. The duties will commence after the 
Christmas holidays. Any further information required and forms of applications 
may be obtained by application to the Clerk of the Company. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY SCHOOLS 

in England and on the Continent.--Central Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL in HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENTIAL NEIGHBOURHOOD, 8.W.—Conducted by CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE.—Good house, newly furnished; large cricket field. Satisfactory 
reasons for transfer given. Goodwill nominal.—Apply, by letter only, to “ M. A.” 
4 Sackville Street, W. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSEs, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRLY ISH ISLES, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. : 


| et S LIST OF -SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown. 8Vv0,-318. pages; red -eloth, -priee--Is: + post-free, Is. 4d.—1. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses. will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Giris)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


Q INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schouls also recommended.. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCLA'TION, 
sta. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, Telegraphic Address, “‘Lriform, London.” 
Telephone No, 183! (Gerrard), 





Excellent 
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S* a Svat ani Gonna EDICAL. SCHOO}, 


The WINTER SESSION witl COMMENCE on MONDAY, Octobe 
an Introductory Address will be haat at 4 p.m. by Dr. FRANCIS G PrEx 
Physician to the Hogpltal, and joint Lecturer on the Principles ~ PENnogg, 
Medicine. ee ples and Practice of 
Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibit) 
Regulations, Fees, &c., &c., may be obtained on application’ t Ons, Prizes 
SCHOOL. © the DEAN of the 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSIO 
of the FACULTY of MEDICINE — on OCTOBER tet. i 
troductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor G. VIVIAN PoorgE,. A 
Medicine. RR. as eM.D., Professor ot 
The EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Scholarships and al | 
will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 20th, > *-~- — PS.and Medical Exhibition 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are qa 
In University College Hospital about. 3,000in-patients and Sa ON) anata, 
are treated during the year. ‘Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being Patients 
(as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c.), are filled up ent 
petition during the year, and these, as wel: as all Clerkships and Tirtsoee 
are open to students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident Officers erahip, 
free board and lodging. ‘ “OFS recelrg 
Prospectuses, with full information as Classes, prizes, &c., ma 
from University College, Gower Street, W.C. y be obtalned 
H. R. SPENCER, M.D., F.R.CP., Dean, 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, October 49 
1900. A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education ae 
to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students’ befor 
beginning Medical Study, may be obtained by applying to Mr. W, INNES 
ADDISON, Assistant Clerk. me 


ional 

5 iia SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 

Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.c. ; 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.4..q, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artiticial Limbs, 
Artificial Eyes, &c.,and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, 
without limit as to locality or disease. ~ ’ 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches 
the recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,967 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1899. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or. Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number ot Letters increasing in Propor. 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will te 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barctay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

ICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary, 


a 
HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

The Chairman and Council acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the 
following donations :—Hazelmere Church Children’s Offertory, £9 188. 4d. ; Queen's 
College School, Harley Street, £19. ¥ 

33,709 poor London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of 
air in 1899. All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday, 

Funds urgently needed for this summer's work. Contributions will be grat 
ee by the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, Q.C., M.P., Treasurer of the 

“und. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. We offer Morris’s “County Seats,” 6 vola, 20 
views, £3 7s. 6d. (cost £9 98.) BOOKS WANTED;- 25s. LACH OFFERED:~ 
Jesse’s “ Richard IIL.,” 1862; Jorrocks’s “ Jaunts,” 1843 ; Jackson's “ Paris,” 1878; 
Alice’s “ Adventures,” 1866; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Moore's “Alps,” 1864- 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered for “ Aldine Poets,” 

53 vols., Pickering ; * Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; “Alpine 

Journal,” a set; “Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825; Thackerays 

“ Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-3, 

Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
invited.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Biamingham. 











are lent to the affilcted Upog 




















HE ANNALS or BRISTOL 1n tHE SEVENTEENTH 
CRUISE, ST. PETERSBURG, 
£18 18s. 
THE NORTH CAPE. 
Particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Comstauce, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 
TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


NOW READY. 
Demy &vo, price 13s. 6d.; OL wes 22s. 6d. net. 
CENTURY. From Official Records. By JOHN LATIMER. 
Bristol: WILLIAM GEORGE'S SONS. 
£16 16s. 
STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN. 
§.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 
£1 4. 14s—-OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI. 
4 BITION TOUR, including second-class Keturn Ticket via Paris, for 
dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning via Iunsbruck and 
Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN -and-Mr. C..PEROWNE.—Particulars, SECRE 
paves TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.G, 





FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. oe o ae £37,000,000. 





“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
-to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months ” 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 
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— 
mR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW NOVEL BY EDITH WHARTON. 


A CIFT FROM THE GRAVE. 


~-Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. - 





i ving a great success in the United States under the title of “ The 
mhis ory /S There being already a novel under this name in cinculation it was 
po necessary to alter it, and “A Gift from the Grave” was the one finally 


hosed. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


4-PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF OCCUR- 


RENCES DURING LORD ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY TO CHINA 
IN 1860. By the late Lord LOCH. Third Edition, with Portrait and 


Illustrations, crown Sy, 2s. 6d. net. 





“THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


4 SUPPLEMENT to the NINTH EDITION of MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S 


HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


isin the Press. It will contain Sections on Old-Age Pensions, Education, 
Compensation to Publicans, Tied Houses, Grocers’ Licences, Prohibition of 
Child Messengers, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
NINTH EDITION of HANDBOOK, with SUPPLE- 
MENT, price 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
CoNTENTS. AUGUST, 1900. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


“HavING EYES, THEY SEE Not.” By an Englishman. 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Hon. Arthur Stanley, 





THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. By Ernest E. Wiiliams, 
Author of “ Made in Germany.” 
WALTER BAGEHOT. By Leslie Stephen. 
THE PIOUS PILGRIMAGE. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German 
Garden.” 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
ACASE OF PATERNAL DESERTION. By Lord Newton. 
Tas JUDSCATURE ACTS At WORK. With Tables. By Rollo F. Graham 
‘ampbell. 
FacTS AND FANCIES ABOUT THE PRESS GANG. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, K.0.B. (late Director of Naval Intelligence). 
Is i ga CHURCH PaRTY EXTINCT? By the Rey. Canon Page 
oberts. 
Some LESSONS OF THE BOER Wak. By the Military Critic of the 
Westminster Gazette, 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
JUST PUBLISHED, cloth elegant, price 4s. 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOULE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 








RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


INVESTMENTS. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS yield 3 to 6 %. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS yield 3 to 5 %. 
RAILWAY ~ BONDS $s jield 4 to 6 %. 
TRAMWAY BONDS sjield 4 to 6 %. 





VAN OSS and- CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPOND NCE INVITED. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE. INTERESTS in Landed 


_or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOGHITY, Limited, 10 Laneaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. tote oe 

Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
" LIBRARIES.—The AUGUST CATALOGUES of valuable Second-Hand 
an and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and 
ll be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library De- 
Partment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
a 














— (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
faker,” 











] 
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DUCKWORTH AND Co: 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. 


By Francis W. PIXLeEY, F.S.A. (Registrar of the Honourable Society of the 
Baronetage). Crown 4to, 10s. 6d.net. LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made 
Paper, £1 1s. net. 
“His work is scholarly and valuable. Will prove invaluable as bringing to 
public light much interesting and new material. A book of substantial learning 
in a new fleld of research.” —Scotsman. 





WITH COVER DESIGN BY GORDON CRAIG. 6s. 


CHRISTOPHER THE 


ST. CRIMSON 
a WEED. 


“This is a book which many readers will not be able to lay 
down before they have finished it, a pretty satisfactory test of a good 














story. —ATHENEUM. 

“ Brilliant and remarkable...... Ts not less full of the genuine stuff 
of thought, sane and profound reflections on life, than it is of poignant 
pathos and beautiful writing.’ —ECHO. 

“ Mr. St. John's book is one of the. best we have seen this 
year.” —LIVERPOOL MERCUEY. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 











THE MAN WHO KEPT OPEN THE 
WAY TO CHINA. 
CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE, AND OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “ The History of China.” 


“If Stamford Raffles had not fought in the teeth of opposition, not only from 
foreign Powers but from the Home Administration, Lord Salisbury might sleep 
quieter at nights now ; there would be no Chinese question to trouble him.” 

— Spectator, 1898. 

“Half-a-century before the mission of Sir Rutherford Alcock, the idea of 
opening up Japan fascinated this wonderful man.”—St. James's Gazette, 1898. 

“T found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel.” 

—T. P. O'Connor, M_P., in the Graphic, 1898. 


With Maps and Illustrations. SIX SHILLINGS net. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 





NOW READY. 
The Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of 


CHINA IN DECAY. 


Contains.a Complete Account of the 


MODERN HISTORY OF CHINA, BRITISH AND RUSSIAN RIVAL AIMS, 
SECRET SOCIETIES OF CHINA, THE BOXER REBELLION, 
THE PRESENT CRISIS, and THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
420 pages, 5 Maps, and 15 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION, price 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF 
THE WEST. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Mary Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 




















-| Glaciers of North Wales,” revised by the Author, 





a. 
“Oceupies a foremost place, if “not the first, among 

Guide-books to Wales.’ ’—Archeologia Cambr 

NEW and bp cag ee RE VISED EDITION, with a CHAPTER (35 
YCLING IN N. WALES.” In 3s, 6d. and 2s. Editions, °° PP) 

GOSSIPING GUIDE TO WALEs 
- -€North Wales and Aberystwyth), 
; Over 140,000 Sold. 

2 Vols. in leather, about 430pp.: 34 Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. : 
2s. each. Paper Editions, 1s. Also tn Two Parts, 
Introductory Chapters on Botany (by the late Bishop of _ Wakefield), 


Fishing, &c., and an Abstract (with permission) of. the late Sir Geology, 


» Ramsay's «ij 
“ By far the most amusing Guide we have seen.”—Standard. 
“For general use as a Guide to North Wales the ‘Gossiping Guide’ is the best” 
Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist. To be had of all Boo : vie 
ksellers, an 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & 0. 
Oswestry: W OODALL, MINSHALL, and 60. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INsqj. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED ana ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


















NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
AUGUST, 1900. 
THE a OF THE WAR: A PROPOSED ASSOCIA- 

TIO 

“ORDINARY BUSINESS PRINCIPLES.” By Sir James 
Blyth, Bart., Sir Wemyss Reid, Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn, Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., 
Alfred Harmsworth, Major licCrea, and Henry 
Birchenough. 


No. 1018. 


No. 282. 


Highlanders. 


ae BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE| ***“ 


AUGUST, 1900. 
How WE EscarED FROM PRETORIA. 
By Captain Haldane, D.S.0., 2nd Batt. Gordon 


A GLIMPSE OF ERIN: SORLEY Boys Town. 
MORE ABOUT RETRIEVERS. 


Price 28, 64, 
THE AUGUST ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 

Sink ALFRED MILNER AND HIS WoRK. By RB 

Edmund Garrett. ‘ 

— AND THE POWERS. By Emerson Bainbridge, 


2s. 6d. 
(With Plan.) 


By Licut.-Colonel Sir 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
By Wilfrid 


OvuR INFANTRY. 
Northbrook. 

How TO BREED HORSES FOR WAR. 
Scawen Blunt. 

MISSIONARIES IN EGypt. By Arnold Ward. 

TuE NEW COMMONWEALTH. By Albert Graham 
Berry (late Secretary to the Australian Federal 
Delegates). 

THE SLOW GROWTH OF MORAL INFLUENCE IN 
Po.itics. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Hereford, 

Tub IMPERIAL NOTE IN VICTORIAN POETRY. By 
J. A. RK. Marriott. 

NOTES ON PLAYERS AND OLD PLays. By Frederick 
Wedmore. 

Tub SMALL INDUSTRIES OF BRITAIN. 
Kropotkin. 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE LOER Wan. By 
Edward J. Hodgson. 

OME UNSEEN STaRsS. By the Rev. Edmund Ledger 
(Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 

IN THE BYEWAYS OF RUGAL IRELAND (concluded). 
By Michael MacDonagh. 

Tue Newsparrns. Ly Sir Wemyss Reid. 

Vs CHINESE REVOLT. By Frederick Greenwood. 

VENGEANCE AND AFTERWARDS. By Edward 
Dicey, C.B. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


By Prince 





Henry Smith, K.C.B. 

PRISCILLA HOBBES. By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 

THE WARDEN OF THE Marcu 

LoRD JIM: A SKETCH. By Joseph Conrad. 

THE ELDER BROTHER OF THE SHAu. By Wilfrid 
Sparroy. 

THE Wak O OPERATIONS iN SouTH AFRICA: IX.— 
The Cost of Rapidity—A Sneaking Foe—Woman’s 
Work—Doctors Disguised—Settling Down in 
Pretoria—A Tightening Coil—Capture of 
Bethlehem. 

DISTRACTED Cuina.—IL 

THEIR SIXTH SESSION. 

WILLIAM BLACEWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873. 





GOLD MEDAL. 





FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, 


PaTRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
TrustEES—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


the ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


The DEAN of YORE; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Luart.; 


G. 'T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 


CUAIRMAN--The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Puysiclan—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET LOWMAN, Bart. 


SECRETAKY=-G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 


ACTL AnyinF. B. WYATT, Esq., FIA. 





The Society is conductedon the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


Accumulated Fund, £4,184,196. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 
Annual Income, £409,817. 





The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute, 
The Bonuses are on an exceedingly high scale. 
The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; and 
The Conditions of Assurance are most favourable. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSUR LANCES GRANTED 4T LOW PREMIUMS, WIT RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach 
For Weartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT..THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





THE UNITED STATES IN CHINA. By Josiah 
Quincy. * 

ELEONORA Dusk. By Arthur Symons. 

THE WAR AND THE DRILL Boos. By a Stat. 
Officer. 

SHargs. By Matthias Dunn. 

MoeyicipaL TRADING+A DEFENCE. 
Donald. 

TOLSTOY’s THEORY OF ART. By Aylmer Maude, 

Wuo’s Wuo In Curna. By D.C. Boulger. 

AUSTRALASIA: HER RESOURCES AND FOoRgIGy 
TRADE. By Sir Robert Stout. PY 

SALARIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By W. HD, 
louse. 

A PROGRESSIVE VICEROY. By Civilis. 

HOSPITAL SCANDALS IN a AFRICA. By Sir 
Walter Foster, M.D., D.C.L., M.P. 


Obtainable of all Ph 0 or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 & 434 Fetter Laue, London, Et, 


By Robert 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACGERAY. 

The councrL” of the METROPOLITAN ASss0- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, We, 
to whom Subscriptious aud Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVIERIE, aud CO.,1 Pall Mal 
East, 5.W. 


PJIRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particular, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BILI iTY, 
insured against, and BIDELITY BONDS granted 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
¢4 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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WHEMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 
CHINA. CHINA. 


CHINA. CHINA. 
THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 
By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 50 other 
Illustrations. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A most charming and readable book....Once 
wien up the book is as hard to put down as a good novel....We cannot too 
Sean recommend the perusal of this book to all at the present time. It will 
pk a most admirable commentary to the all-engrossing events now passing in 
the Far East. There are many good illustrations.” 


56,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Author of “The Choir Invisible” (213th Thousand). 
Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields, 


WORLD.—“ Mr. Allen lays upon the reader a grip from which there is no 
escape.” 


CHINA. 








NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
Demy 8v0, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


With Illustrative Narratives from Hakluyt. 
BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


YACHTING WORLD.—“To the yachtsman anxious to study for a master’s 
certificate the book should prove simply invaluable.” 








JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. V., No. 4.~July, 1900. Issued Quarterly, 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The Critical Period of English Constitutional History. By George 
B. Adams.—Chatham’s Colonial Policy. By Hubert Hall.—Territory and District, 
the Judiciary Act of 1801. By Max Farrand.—President Buchanan’s Proposed 
Invervention in Mexico. By Howard L. Wilson.—Documents.—Review of Books, 
—bibliographical.—Notes and News. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY," 


With 9 Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Crown &vo, 3s. 6s. 


THE HEART OF 
PRINCESS OSRA. 


By Anthony Hope. 





St. James’s Gazette :—“‘The Heart of Princess Osra’ contains the material 
for several pleasant afternoons.” 

Observer :—“ Full of romance, poetry, and whimsicality—altogether a most 
Gelicious blend. The Princess Osra is a most lovable and fascinating heroine.... 
Her coquetry, coyness, and changes of humour are natural and charming.” 

Daily Chronicle :—“ Mr. Anthony Hope is never so much himself as when he 
is depleting a beautiful, capricious, baffling, adorable woman. His living portrait 
« Princess Osra will rank with the best of the masterpieces in this gallery of 
‘ascilating femininity.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ And the moral of it all ? We do Mr. Anthony Hope grave 
Injustice to ask for so tedious and trivialathing. There is no moral in the history 
018 Woman's heart.” 





“‘This new novel by ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ is a triumph 
of intellectual creativeness, and it has held me captive 
from cover to cover.”—C. K. §.; in the Sphere, 





NOW READY 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


6s. (n Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


ROBERT ORANGE. 


BY 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 





A Few Extracts from some Early Reviews :-— 


“This brilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in 
contemporary fiction.”—Spectator. 


“A book that every one will talk of.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“Mrs. Craigie’s characters—even the most introspective—are, 
however, so well drawn that it is difficult to have too much of 
them.’—Daily News. 


“A piece of writing that shows a very adroit mastery of many 
elements.” —Atheneum. 


“The bold experiment again succeeds, and its success is a thing 
on which Mrs. Craigie may be especially congratulated.” —Globe, 


“¢ Robert Orange’ is a remarkable book.” —Standard. 


“Tts comedy is alive with the brilliant, half-cynical observation 
of character.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


“Almost a remarkable, as it is certainly a most conscientious, 
study in emotion.” — Westminster Gazette, July 16th, 1900, 


“ There is no possibility of considering this remarkable book in 
any other light than as the complement of the equally remarkable 
book which preceded it. It is probably one of the most subtle 
essays on man ever written by a woman.” — World, 


“ A notable achievement in literary art......It is a most interesting 
story, and it is interesting, not so much for anything the characters 
of it do, or even say, but for the characters themselves, and for 
what they feel, for the emotional, the inner life of them...... The 
one demand we have a right to make of a novelist is that he shall 
interest us. That John Oliver Hobbes has done, and done 
thoroughly.’—Sunday Special. 


“A most entertaining book...... There is no novelist living, except 
George Meredith, who can equal Mrs. Craigie in the power of 
making striking and interesting personalities live in their work.” 

—Speaker. 
“Rarely can it be said of the sequel of a novel that it equals, 
much less surpasses, its predecessor, but such a compliment is 
certainly due to ‘ Robert Orange,’ the new romance in which ‘John 
Oliver Hobbes’ continues the history of the hero already familiar 
to readers of ‘The School for Saints.” ”"—£cho. 


“¢The School for Saints’ was good, but ‘Robert Orange’ (Fisher 
Unwin), unlike most sequels, is better.”—Star, July 7th, 1900, 


“¢Robert Orange’ is an eminently religious book, but it is con- 
spicuously bright ; it is political, but it is also witty; it is philo- 
sophical, but it is also shrewd; it is an artistic collection of 
character studies, but they are all human, and nearly all of 
individual and original type. ’—Country Life. 


“The great quality of this book, however, as that of most of Mrs. 
Craigie’s other books, is that, whether in romance or comedy or 
analysis of character, it is always the opposite of the commonplace 
—not with the cheap effects of paradox, but because the author has 
an eye for colour and for contrasts, and a spontaneous brilliancy of 
expression. One is so weary of laborious contrivances of adventure, 
of conventional pictures of ‘Society’—the members of which are 
supposed to spend all their time in restaurants making vapid 
repartees — of superficial and happy-go-lucky psychology. Or 
one would be weary if one read them. Mrs. Craigie’s books are 
stimulating, provocative, always distinguished, and always interest- 
ing. And this one is, I think, the best of them,”—G. S. STREET, in 
the Londoner, 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY GUY BOOTHBY. 


A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. ‘ss. 


The Morning Leader says:—“One of the best ‘books of adventure statidiiig to 
the name of an author who is chiefly known for stories of that class. Simon Carne 
is a singularly ingenious and fascinating scoundrel.” 


A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS.. ss. 


The Scotsman says :—“ Of absorbing interest. The exploits are described in an 
enthralling vein.” 

Lloyd's News says :—“ Mr. Boothby has here invented a singular being quite as 
fascinating as the ubiquitous Dr. Nikola, and after ‘Dr. Nikola’ this is Mr. 
Boothby’s best book.” 





NEW NOVEL BY HEADON HILL, 
Author of “By a Hair’s Breadth,’ “Queen of the Night,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CAGED. _ 6s. 


The Literary World says :—“And it is because the story is so excellently 
told, the threads so carefully gathered up, the descriptions so vivid, and the in- 
terest so sustained that we have found such delight in it,” 

The Birmingham Gazette says :—“ We are indebted to Mr. Headon Hill for 
more than one hair-raising tale, but for absolutely absorbing excitement ‘Caged’ 
‘would be hard to beat.” 


ie " E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY. 
6s : 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “A Man and his Kingdom,” &c. 

The World says :—“A fine, vigorous, bustling story this, containing some ex- 
cellent characterisation.’’A succession‘of exciting incidents ‘rivets the reader's 
attention at the commencement of the tale. Mr.Oppenheim carries us along at 
a fine rate, and may be congratulated upon a most praiseworthy and successful'per- 


formance.” 
The Echo says :—‘‘ As strong as Mr. Heury Seton Merriman’s fine tale, ‘ With 


Edged Tools.’” 
The IWustrated London News says :--“ A great book, strong and vigorous and 


trus.” 








$. R. CROCKETT’S GREAT ROMANCE, 


JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 


The Daily Mail says :—‘“‘A triumph of cheery, resolute narration. The story 
goes along like a wave, and the reader with it.” 

The Echo says :—“ For fit parallel to this new spirjted romance you must go back 
to Mr. Crockett’s earlier work, like ‘The Raiders.’” 


St ewe — 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A MAN OF HIS AGE. 3s. 6d. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “ For the Religion,” &c. 


The ‘Westminster Review says :~“Superior to anything that Mr. Stanley 
Weyman has written. Every scene in the story is presented as if we saw the 
whole thing happening before our eyes.” 

The Irish Times says :—* This is a first-class historical novel written in a fluent, 
graceful, and entertaining style, full of exciting incident, pregnant of human 
interest, and studded with characters alive and strong.” 


.- JUST READY. 
VOLUME XX. IN.THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


QUEENS MARIES. 


_ By Major G. J. WHYTE - MELVILLE. 
Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. Illustrated by Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. 














SECOND EDITION. 


THE FATHER GCONFESSOR. 3s. 64 


By DORA SIGERSON SHORTER (Mrs. Clement Shorter), 
Author of “ The Fairy Changeling,” &c. 


The Daily Mail says :—“ A strange book, a haunting book, in 
idea altogether Celtic, but unmistakably the work of 4 writer whee rien ae : 
writing, can think. Episode: chases episode with a precision which would ma 
satisfied Guy de Maupassant himself, and with all the pathos is unfailingly es 
and true.” : 


The Outlook says :—“These tales are picturesque, sometimes pow 
usually interesting beyond the common....This is a fair sample of Mt tect 
dramatic power and insight, and there are other equally bizarre and moving 
novels in little in her volume.” 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR. 35. 61. 


The Morning Advertiser says :—“ Intensely dramatic, and full of fire and force, 
The marked command of terse, vigorous expression, which .is.a feature of Mrs 
Shorter’s work, is well adapted to the portrayal of those phases of bumay 
existence that she has set herself to depict.” 

The Christian World says :—“ Admirers of Mrs. Shorter’s work will be de. 
lighted to find in this book the same tntellectual force, the same dignity, insight 
aud originality. Marked by intensity of feeling, great dramatic power ani 
originality, allied to what may best be described as Keroic emotion and‘a direct 
incisive, yet graceful form of expression.” | ; 


Lloyd's News says :—“ Thrilling to breathlessness.” 


AGATHA WEBB. 


3s. 6d. 
By A. K. GREEN, 


Author of “ The Leavenworth Case,” &c. 


The Scotsman says :—“ The author of ‘The Leavenworth Caso’ is unrivalled as 
the constructor of a tale of mystery, and her néw tale fully bears out her reputa. 
tion. Handled with an admirable skill, the book never for a moment flage in its 
keen circuitous interest.” 

The Dundee Advertiser says:—“To A. K. Green was due‘ The Leavenworth 
Case,’ almost unquestionably the most complicated and cleverest tale ot its kind, 
and this work is as insinuating and surprising.” 


“SHOULD SHE HAVE SPOKEN? 


38s. 6d. 
By ESTHER MILLER, 
Author of “Sport of the Gods,” “* Willow Wood,” &c. 


The Literary World says :+‘‘ A strong novel replete with strong events strongly 
narrated. There are a strength and directness about Miss Esther Miller's method 
of telling her story, which are extremely refreshing. The plot is developed with 
an admirable treshness and verve.” 











SECOND EDITION. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. LEACH. 


3S. 6d. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of “ The Star Child,” “ Meresia,” &c. 


The Court Journal says :—“ A clever novel, full of exciting incidents. It will 
be read with avidity, as, there is certainly not a dull page in it.” : 





JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


THIRD EDITION. ; 
3s. 6d. 


THE PURPLE ROBE. 


The Birmingham Gazette says :—“ A grand _ book, brilliantly clever, absorbingly 
interesting, andabsolutely convincing. Mr. Hocking has written many powerful 
novels ; ‘The Purple Robe’ excels them all.” : 

' 

The Bradford Observer says :—“ A powerful and fascinating story, maintaining 

a high level of interest to the close.” 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
SECOND EDITION. 


JAN OXBER. . 


By “ORME AGNUS.” 


3s. 6d. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“‘ Jan Oxber’ is a genuinely strong piece of work. Mr. ‘Agnus’ has achfeved a remarkable task... .Jan Oxber isa very striking 
character, and his tragic story is told with unforced pathos and unexaggerated truth, and contains an absolutely classical instance of unconscious rustic humour. , 


Better than anything of the kind which has appeared for a long time. 


The Spectator says :—“*The author is one of our ablest interpreters of rural munners. 


the volume closes on a note of robust and genial humour.” 


* Jan Oxber’ deserves a rery notable success.” 


This is a vigorous and well-told narrative, highly interesting, while 


The Outlook says :—* Mr.‘ Agnus’s’ Wessex is a good deal more cheerful and humorsome than the Wessex of Mr. Hardy. Mr. ‘Agnus,’ in fact, has looked 02 


Wessex with a twinkle in his eye instead of with sighs.” 


The Liverpool Post says :— It would be difficult to name a more humanly interesting novel than ‘Jan Oxber. 
The Liverpool Mercury says :—“ One of the worthiest books dealing with rural life.produced for some time. 


We have nothing but praise for the author's work. 


” 


It is replete with directness, individuality, truth, and the fruits of close observation. It isa tragedy in little, and there pulses through it the passions of love, hate, 


and lust. 


It would do no discredit to the mind of Thomas Hardy. The book, as a whole, is a work of art. 
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